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In January, we launched an Indiegogo campaign 
to raise funds for a complete overhaul and 
redesign of our website, originalplumbing.com. 


COM 


Illustrations by Erin Nations 


; 

| It felt like a 30-day rollercoaster between the all-or-nothing fixed funding, our own 
anxieties around asking our readers for financial help and humbling feelings from the 
outpouring of love and support we received daily. 


relaunch and sustainability of Original Plumbing Online. We were, and are still, blown 
away! Words can’t describe the gratitude we feel. Thank you. 


Before launching the campaign, we spent many months discussing the feedback we’ve 
received about the website over the past few years. We thought long and hard about 
where we wanted to go with this project which has expanded so far beyond just a 
physical magazine. During this “vision quest” we realized that OP Online is much more 


With your help, Original Plumbing raised over $20,000 in one month to go towards the 
j 


vi i 
oo 


than just an online space for “spill over” articles that we.can't fit into the the print zine. 


Wi 
It has turned into an online home for various communities within the trans community. 


{ 


With the relaunch of Original Plumbing Online coming soon, it’s Official. Starting in 
2013, OriginialPlumbing.com will feature exclusive writing by trans men, trans women 
people of genderqueer experence, allies, family members and pariners. This re-launch 
will include not only a broader space for commentary on trans experiences, but also 
a heightened aesthetic and organization! You can look forward to an organized way of 
finding the thousands of past posts by specific categories, different editors for certain 
topics, a worldwide calendar listing trans events that anyone can submit their event to 


(free of charge) and exclusive video content. 
While Original Plumbing magazine will remain the same and dedicated to “trans male 
culture” (whatever that is), Original Plumbing Online seeks to share the vast experiences 
of trans people from across the gender spectrum. Join us. If you or a friend fancies 
themselves a writer or an artist, consider this an open call. 
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A Piece of History 


Issue 24 of FTMI Newsletter featuring Max Wolf Valerio. 
Learn more about FI'MI on page 50. 


Hi, WE ARE THE EDITORS AND WE 
WROTE YOU ALETTER 


| know, | know! It’s been a minute since our last issue. We took our time with OP’s first Hero is- 
sue. Compiling a portfolio of trailblazers and focusing so much on trans history left me feeling 
both heavy-hearted and inspired. To learn the backstories on so many trans people who paved 
the way, whose visible lives alerted me to where | could go or who | could become, was an in- 
tense experience. Many of these people have made it possible for Rocco and | to do the work 
that we do, creating a magazine that focuses on the lives of trans people. 


We all have our own definition of what makes a hero, and this issue includes just the tip of the iceberg 
regarding who has made a mark on the trans community. It’s my hope that after you flip through 
the pages, you muse on your own list of people who first shaped your moment of trans clarity. 


I'm honored that Female-To-Male International has given Original Plumbing some of their ear- 
liest newsletter covers to republish. This is the perfect way to pay homage to our cover hero 
Lou Sullivan and his gift to the community. After this issue it’s obvious to me how important it is 
for us to archive our own history. The responsibility lies with us to document our truth. 


—Amos Mac 


Instagram: @amosmac 
Twitter: @amosmacphotos 


Just twelve years ago when | began my own medical transition, the world was a different place. 
There were no YouTube channels with other guys explaining to me when | could expect to grow 
sideburns, when my voice would change, when | would lose the ability to multitask or where | 
could find a community of men like me. There were very few books and even fewer pictures fea- 
turing trans dudes. | had to search for role models and dig to discover the relatively young docu- 
mented history of trans men. 


What you will see in this issue of OP are some of the men that | have looked up to, been inspired 
by and are forever grateful to for making the world an easier place for us. In one of our first brain- 
storming sessions about making OP, Amos and | discussed the day when we could make this 
issue. | have been looking forward to it for awhile. When | was younger, for the most part, history 
did not interest me. But now | love learning about queer history, because then | know exactly who 
to thank. We are pleased to pay homage to some of the brilliant men and women who came be- 
fore us and are emerging now with shovels and picks in hand to dig the road we walk upon and 
carve the space we occupy. Brave enough to be exactly who they are and fearless enough to 
take a stand for what they believe in, all of the people in this issue are my heroes. 


—Rocco Kayiatos 


Instagram: @roccokatastrophe 
Twitter: @roccokay 
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GUNNER SCOTT 


a bear who saves lions 


interview by Stephen Ira 
photography by Alexander Rose 


“T do not consider that the work or activism I do is to gain 
equality,” Gunner Scott, executive director and founding 
member of the Massachusetts Transgender Political Coalition, 
writes to me. “There is no equality in this country. At the 
end of the day, my heart pulls me to work...that means 
trying to make the circumstances for that one person who 


I am working with better, with whatever I have.” 
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Gunner Scott 


Scott says of himself that he's “been all the 
letters, GLBTQS (gay, lesbian, bisexual, trans, 
queer, and straight) and | date all the letters, 
GLBTQS." He's also a bear-identified fellow, 
and a bear who saves lions! Scott has begun 
working to save these endangered animals, 
whose population in Africa and India has 
declined rapidly since the 60s and 70s. "I've 
started making connections with activists who 
weren't educated around trans stuff because 
of our love for the big cats," he says bouncily. 
Which brings me to his trans-related work itself! 


Scott's work puts him at the center of an emer- 
gent conversation: What is the transgender 
struggle? Our conversation leads me to believe 
that what we need is an understanding that 
while we may claim solidarity with one another, 
we can never think that "we" is a simple word. 


Perhaps the problem lies in how the machines 
of lobbying and legislation have taught us to 
conceive of "struggle." A statistic of murder 
is tangible proof of oppression and hate—a 
suicide coerced by a transphobic world, not 
so much. The former disproportionately affects 
trans women of color; the latter affects us all. 
Trans men can no longer allow ourselves to 
claim the pain of others, others over whom we 
are privileged, for the purposes of rhetoric. Our 
work must take another turn. 


"There have been four suicides of trans activists 
in the last year," Scott says, "There's something 
to be looked at." At MTPC, he's been working 
on asuicide prevention project, as well as video 
testimonials like those seen in the "| Am: Trans 
People Speak" campaign, which "we [MTPC] 
started because there wasn't really any spe- 
cific resource for trans people about suicide 
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prevention and intervention." Perhaps this is 
where our work lies—countering different forms 
of violence, recognizing them all as violence, 
and refusing to claim that which is not ours. 


Scott and | are both survivors of gender repara- 
tive therapy. Both of us were sixteen. | know 
that if my suicide attempts had succeeded, my 
doctors would have had blood on their Hands 
To equate this kind of violence with a physica 
assault that happens in a matrix of racism, 
misogyny, and transphobia is to disrespeci 
the specificity of both experiences. "I think it’ 
easy for people who are dealing with trau 
to take it out on people in [their] communities, 
Scott says, and we agree that we must not. 
about listening to the community that you're 
not from...like, I'm not a person of color, but i 
you want to have a conference, | want to fi 
the funding you need." To me this is the basis ¢ 
allyship: raising the voices of others, providin 
them with resources that you're able to acces: 
because of your privilege. 


Scott works with dangerous machinery: policy 
the law, the state. He believes in the power oj 
this machinery to uplift trans people, all trans 
people. Whether or not this is equipment | and 
others of my generation will choose to use, | 
want to engage fully with the concerns of those 
who work, grease-smudged and exhausted, 
on dangerous machines. 


The non-discrimination legislation that passed 
in Massachusetts in 2011 is not what the MTPC 
had hoped for. When it passed out of this last 
committee cycle, the bill no longer extended 
protections in public accommodations for 
gender identity. “Ultimately, as difficult as it 
was, with the input of transgender commu- 


A Bear Who Saves Lions 


nity members, leaders of LGBT advocacy 
groupsand MTPC's steering committee, the 
decision was made to move forward with the 
bill," Scott tells me. "For me personally, this 
was not easy. | felt like in some way | failed 
the transgender community by not being able 
to get a comprehensive bill through.” | can't 
imagine trying to navigate activist burnout in 
the legislative machine. 


Legislative activist work seems full of these 
moments: entering the grain of success only 
to find it shot through with failure. That failure 
can feel personal. But it goes on—it has to. 
The machine doesn't stop, and neither can 
MTPC; so on January 18th, 2013, a new bill 
was filed. Take a deep breath before you say 
the name: "An Act Relative to Equal Access 
in Hospitals, Public Transportation, Nursing 
Homes, Supermarkets, Retail Establishments, 
and all other places open to the public." Even if 
this particular barricade is breached, there's still 
the notoriously transmisogynistic Smith and Mt. 
Holyoke to consider, private "women's colleges" 
where trans men may attend, but from which 
trans women are barred in a myriad of ways. 
"Those colleges are private colleges," Scott 
explains, “it's a little bit harder. Some of those 
colleges actually employ trans women. Their 
employment policies are in line with what the 
state's are now." He tells me he believes that 
education is the key, that they have a possible 
contact at UMASS to help them work within 
the Five College bureaucracy. 


When | ask Scott what he'dlike to get out there 
to the readers of OP, here's what he says: 
"Not everyone has to be on the front lines, 
but we can all contribute to the movement in 


some way, whether that is making sure you 
call your legislator, or, if you are someone with 
a little extra cash in your pockets, think about 
supporting trans organizations. Five dollars a 
month...to me that's two bus tickets helping 
trans folks get around, that's money in our 
Transgender Emergency Fund, set up to help 
low income trans folks pay a month's week of 
rent if they're going to lose their apartment." 


As for what he'd ike younger trans people to 
hear from him: "Be your authentic self. There 
is no one way to be trans. Don't let anyone 
tell you that. That's something | consistently, 
unfortunately, seein support groups—not all 
of them of course. | think it's because older 
folks, well..." He pauses, then adds, "It's partly 
fear. The way that they transitioned was the 
safest possible way for them at the time. | 
think it's not ‘| want to police your gender’ 
but ‘I'm scared you're going to get hurt." That 
conversation, between a younger generation 
of trans gender outlaws just trying to survive, 
andan older generation of support group goers 
just trying to survive, strikes me as congruent 
with the conversation | mention earlier about 
what struggle belongs to whom. 


Both conversations are painful and necessary, 
and both echo the sentiment! quote from Scott 
at the beginning of this article. It's about making 
“the circumstances for that one person who | 
am working with better, with whatever | have." 
It's about talking to the person who's in front 
of you, talking to them as compassionately 
and as seriously and as rigorously as you can. 
That's the work. 
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IMANY HENRY 


interview by Rocco Kayiatos 
photography by Amos Mac 


Imani Henry is a man of words and action. He has been working 
tirelessly to change the world since he came into it. A playwright, 
student, organizer and a rabble rouser, Imani took a moment 


from his jam packed schedule to sit down with OP. 
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Imani Henery 


What historical moments shaped the person 
you are today? 

| was born in 1969 and my [current] political 
organization, [the International Action Center], 
our affiliate in Boston led a historic march in 
1974 against racism around busing. They helped 
organize school bus unions in Boston. | have 
marched and done alot of work with the School 
Bus Union, Local 8751 for Steel Workers. The 
interesting thing is that ! was one of those kids 
onthe schoolbuses that they were defending. 
Later to join that same organization is so inter- 
esting. | was ina group called Free My People 
and we did solidarity work with them. It’s an 
interesting full circle for me, because Boston 
is where | came up and got political and got 
politicized on many levels because of racism, 
because of police violence. 


My big moment that changed me was the Gulf 
War and Rodney King. | was a college student 
and about to graduate when all that stuff was 
happening. When the verdict came down | was 
in final exams at Emerson College. This was 
before the days of cell phones. | had been to 
anti-war demonstrations and was part of stuff, 
but had never really organized like that on my 
own before. The verdict came down and people 
started to call my house and we stayed up all 
night calling on the phone to every student 
group we knew and the next day we convened. 
And we marched as students all through the 
streets all day. 


Rodney King just changed me. It was like, “I’m 
in school but it doesn’t really matter because 
if that can happen to him then it can happen 
to any black person.” And truthfully it does. 


When did you move to NY? 
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| moved in ‘93 to be involved in ase 
Center, The International Action Center and 
as a performer. | came here and started doing: 
political work in the city and got really involved 
with, what we think of now as, the overall social 
movement. By ‘94 | got to go to Cuba for the 
first time and | also came out, while Stonewall’s 
25th anniversary was happening and that was 
awesome! It was the Gay Games and Stone- 
wall. Riding the PATH train, it was just teams 
of gay people in uniforms. It was amazing! 
! remember this guy getting up on the train 
and started saying something like, "All the gay 
people, argh...” and ! looked over and saw a 
black butch sitting over there, a white gay man 
over there, another lesbian over there. And | 
look at him start to shrink down as he realiz 

it was him and all of us queer folks and he jus 
melted and got really quiet. 


You wrote a play called B4T. What year di 
you write it? 

| still call it a living document. | think | starte 
writing pieces of it in ‘97 or ‘98 and performe 
it in 2002 for the first time. But way before B4 

| was a part of the WOW Theater collective and 
| was the first trans person to have a full fledged 
performance theater thing produced by WOW. 


Who are your heroes? 

| live in Flatbush and it’s a predominantly Ca- 
ribbean neighborhood. | think to myself as a 
trans person that when Pride happens in my 
neighborhood, | watch black gay men out and 
about, doing their thing, all rainbowed out to 
death on Flatbush Avenue and | think to myself, 
| have all my rainbow stuff in my bag, but they 
are out and about in ways in my neighborhood, 
holding hands with their partners. | think of 


A Man of Action 


that as heroic. | talk about it in B47 that being 
a gender non-conforming person was one of 
the hardest times in my life. | talk about how | 
didn’t have the courage to continue to live my 
life in that way. It takes a different kind of cour- 
age for all of us to be who we are, though. But 
| always think about how | have resources, love 
and support and | have a political context and 
analysis around what | am doing. Even truthfully 
my identity in my political life is very different than 
my personal life. | think about folks who are just 
living their life and doing their thing and I'm like... 
my God! There are black gay men who cruise in 
Prospect Park openly! Yes! During the Caribbean 
Day Parade the park is full of black gay men! 
Because people were unabashed and could 
care less and that to me is... that inspires me! « 


Affiliations and 
volunteered work 


* Workers World Party 

+ International Action Center 

* FIERCE 

+ The Audre Lorde Project 

* Queers for Economic Justice 
- Sylvia Rivera Law Project 

» IAC 

* Trans Justice 

» Amboyz 

+ MetroGender 


- Rainbow Flags for Mumia 
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AUNTIE KATE, TELL ME A STORY 


text by Kate Bornstein as told to OP 
photography by Amos Mac 
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Auntie Kate, tell me a Story 


Rocco and Amos had the pleasure of sitting down with Kate Bornstein 
surrounded by a pug, a puggle, three cats and a turtle named Bruce 

to chat about some of this trailblazer's favorite moments. Here we have 
it, straight from the mouth of Auntie Kate! 


FREEDOM 

I've been hidden and guarded most of my life. 
| think most trans people go through a phase, 
or some of us the majority of our lives, hidden 
and guarded and “I’ve got a secret,” and that 
just comes with the territory. Me, I’ve also got, 
what the hellis it called... Borderline Personality 
Disorder! Which makes me particularly fond of 
lying. I’ve lied a lot in my life and | lie a lot now. 
| have to remind myself not to. After | got out 
of Scientology in 1982-ish, it was like, there’s 
nothing left to lose, because they come after 
you. They would expose all my secrets and 
at that point | made a decision to listen to the 
Chris Christopherson song made famous by 
Janis Joplin, “Freedom’s just another word for 
nothing left to lose.” And | said, let’s try it out. 
Freedom. I'd never really experienced it. But 
pre-transition, did you feel free? 


STAY ALIVE 


| have so many thoughts now about life and 
death. In September 2012 | was diagnosed 
with early stage lung cancer. In October they 
took out the top third of my lung. Before | went 
in for [lung] surgery | had to decide, do | want 
to go on living? And a large part of the reason 
| decided yes was because of our community 
and because of my placein it. | like being Auntie 
Kate. | love my nieces and nephews, | love my 
family, | love my tribe. So that weighed a lot 
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into the decision of “I want to live.” That was a 
big breakthrough for me. 


DRAMA 
The first thing | staged was a play called Hidden; 


A Gender. San Francisco, 1989. | wrote it on 5x7 
cards, there were no computers at the time. 
The show opened in the downstairs theater of 
Theater Rhinoceros. We got rotten tomatoe 
thrown at us. One guy sat outside giving the 
to audience members as they came in because 
in the early days of Theater Rhino there were 6 
shows—3 for gay men and 3 for gay women. 
And then there was us. They had to take one 
show away from someone. They took it away 
from the gay men because it was a dyke who 
was running the theater at that time. The gay 
men were incensed and one guy gave away 
rotten fruit and veggies and they threw it at us 
at curtain call. 


OLD FRIENDS 


Lou Sullivan lived right around the cerner from 
me! Literally, we were half a block from each other 
in the Mission and that was impossible! It was 
kind of like the East Harlem of San Francisco in 
those days where we could afford to live. Lou 
and | didn’t hang out, but we laughed as soon 
as we met each other. And Jamison Green! So 
fun and awesome. You talk about FTMi, you 
go, “Wow!” There was no FTM community at 


People Have Done This Before, People Will Do This Long After You 


the time and there was no real blending of MTF 
and FTM so there were scattered guys and 
gathering gals. | didn’t want to gather with the 
gals that were gathering. So who did | have to 
hang out with were the drag queens and the 
boys! | hung out withthe 
most outlawed; the S/M 
community, the artists, 
the theater folks. There 
was a community. 


GENDER OUTLAW 


| wrote [books] ahead 
of where my head was. 
[My writing process] was 
like, “This makes sense, 
this makes sense” and 
then | saw people living 
and! waslike, “WOAH!"| 
was making it up, you know? | worked by logic | 
guess. | still do. |’ve got an update to the Gender 
Workbook coming out in a few months, it is so 
hot. | just had a marketing meeting yesterday, 
it’s gonna be alot of fun. More fucking. Chapter 
six is “Chapter sex,” and the title is Sex Sex 
Sex Sex Sex Sex. No mistaking it. It’s taught 
in over 250 colleges and universities and high 
schools around the world. And all | can think 
about is how dated it is! For example, | used the 
term transgendered. | didn’t know! And then it 
came out and all these activists were like, “You 
shouldn't say that, itisn’t something that’s done 
to you.” Okay, you're right. But “transgendered” 
caught on because it’s in that book! So in the 
new workbook! changed all the transgendered’s 
to transgender. 


FROM THE PAST 


So many people came before me. Holly Hughes, 


One day you're gonna become 
old. And | don’t mean age-wise, 9° 7° tre stensth. 
The identities you've claimed 
are gonna go out of fashion at 
some point. That's gonnabe 
an awesome moment for yOu, youcanstitfindheron 


Spilt Britches, Candy Darling, Billy Tipton, Re- 
nee Richards, they all came before me. Every 
drag queen that ever fucking walked a stage. | 
still admire them. They’re still my heros. All the 
ladies of the Balls up here in Harlem who are 
dead now. All the drag 
queens from the 80s 
who are deadnow. They 


Doris Fish. Miss Tippy. 
X. Thosewere the three 
reigning drag queens of 
San Francisco when | 
was there. International 
Chrysis. She passed from 
AIDS some time ago but 


YouTube. She was the 
most gorgeous boy and that’s who | wanted to 
be. She was a boy and she was a drag queen 
and she walked around the world and everyone 
thought she was a girl. That’s what | wanted. 
We all find folks like that. 


TO THE NEXT GENERATION 


Those kids are gonna have to find people the 
way we found people. They’re gonna have to lurk 
arounduntil they find someone andsay, “I wanna 
be like that!” The trans movement is awave. It’s an 
overused metaphor, | know. And right now we're 
sitting at the cutting edge. | wouldn’t want people 
to feel like Kate Bornstein is the “right way” to be 
a tranny ora trans person. | would send wishes, 
| would light candles. | would say “Brave, brave 
you, my darling.” People have done this before, 
people will do this long after you. Welcome to 
the world. Find your tribe. Be well. « 
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TYLER FONG 


out pops a cock ring 


interview by James Darling 
photography by Mark |. Chester 
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Tyler Fong 


Hey Tyler! Tell me a little about yourself. 
I'm Tyler T. Fong. | grew up in the Bay Area, | 
even work at the same hospital | was born. | 
play the French horn. | went to school at UC 
Davis and graduated with a BS in animal sci- 
ence, | have a great love of animals. 


What was your first instrument? 

My family went to church and my parents 
were in the choir so | learned to read music 
pretty young. | took piano in the 2nd grade 
and took up trumpet when | was in the 6th 
grade. | changed over to French horn in junior 
high and continued through college. When | 
graduated my minor was in music. 


How did you get involved in leather? 

In the mid ‘90s | was feeling really stressed 
and sought out support groups. | started 
attending a group for 20 something gays and 
lesbians. | met a man there who discussed 
S&M during the group so | did some reading 
onit from books | found at the university library. 


Between growing up understanding myself 
to be a straight female and being raised in a 
conservative environment, it took me awhile 
to figure it all out. | discovered my gender 
through exploring my sexual orientation. | at- 
tended a women's bisexual group and | met 
a trans woman there who introduced me to 
drag kings and told me | should read Stone 
Butch Blues. That was the first time | learned 
that it was possible for people to transition from 
male to female and female to male. 


Tell me about winning a leather title. 
My title is American Leatherboy which is part 
of the American Brotherhood Weekend. 


In 2008 | competed for Northern California 
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Leatherboy, a regional title that fed into th 
larger competition International Leather S$ 
which is also related to International Leatherbo 
and International Community Bootblack. A lit 
leather history: The contest was a continu 
tion of the leather magazine Drummer, 
needed to find fresh meat for their centerfo 
so they started holding a contest to find 

centerfolds for the magazine. After D 


contest changed to International Leather S 
and the contest continued under that nam 
in 2002. 


| knew about the contest early on from titl 
holder friends and knew that the contesta 
requirements stated “male at birth” or “borf 
male" which excluded trans men from co 


During a producer change in 2008, the words 
“born male" were taken out of the contestan 
requirements and | decided to try compet 


trans men. 


What kind of feedback did you receive a 
being in the contest from other contestant 
and the leather community? 
The other contestants were really respectful and 
the producer was extremely supportive. One 
of the judges has always been supportive 
all genders and checked in during the contest” 
to make sure people were treating me well. 


The leather community is pretty open. Many 
people don't know that I'm trans unless | tell 
them. There's still a lot of educating to be 
done and it's a hard concept for many people. 
They're nice people but sometimes it's a difficult 
concept to get. Unless you [transition] yourself, 


Out Pops a Cock Ring 


you don't really understand what it's about. 


So for people reading who don't know how 
leather contests work, what is involved in 
a leather contest? 

It's kind of like a Miss America pageant. You 
apply, have an interview, give a speech, answer 
a pop question. Instead of a swimsuits or bikinis 
there are jockstraps (for women competing 
they tend to say “exotic wear" which is pretty 
widely interpreted) and instead of “talent” 
there's the fantasy category. Fantasies are 
essentially an erotic skit. They aren't required 
for all contests, for example International Mr. 
Leather doesn't have a fantasy because there's 
anywhere from 50-60 contestants and there's 
just not enough time on the stage for everyone 
to do a performance, whereas International 
Ms. Leather is a smaller contest and has a 
fantasy portion. 


International LeatherSIR is a sex title so they 
rely very heavily on the fantasy portion whereas 
other contests rely more on the interview. 


What was your fantasy, if you don't mind 
me asking? 

The boy category is more playful and less 
serious, so my idea stemmed from a skit | 
saw during junior high Christian summer camp 
about a machine that would make small things 
into big things. You put in a hotel bar of soap, 
it spits out a big bar of soap, little toothpaste/ 
big toothpaste, etc. So mine was set during 
Chistmas time and Daddy isn't home so | go 
down to the basement where he's hiding a big 
wrapped box. | put in a ring, out pops a cock 
ring, some baseball mitts, out pops leather 
gloves until Daddy comes home and asked 
if | did my chores. | tell him | didn’t and jump 


into the box. It spits me out and I’m wearing 
a jockstrap and all of the things in the box. 
The whole skit was set to the tune of Leave 
it To Beaver. 


Who were your mentors when you were 
discovering your gender? 

| was fortunate to grow up in the Bay Area 
and to have FTM International support group 
in the mid ‘90s. There | met some guys who 
had been transitioned for 5 years or more and 
some guys who were new like me. Jamison 
Green took over FTM International after it 
was started by Lou Sullivan and he become 
a mentor to me. | also met Loren Cameron 
who took photos of me for his site Mantool 
and one of his projects. Body Alchemy was 
one of the first books | saw about trans men. 


In 1998 Billy Lane was Mr. Seattle Leather, his 
title fed into the larger contest International 
Mr. Leather. He was open about being trans, 
which was a big deal. | saw his picture in FTM 
International newsletter when he won his title 
and it was the first time | found out that a trans 
man could be out, into leather and compete 
in a contest. 


What's your favorite thing about leather? 
It's so opposite of how | was brought up. 
Because of being raised to be straight and 
monogamous, I'm having fun being single and 
being myself. Leather is also about honesty, 
respect for others, communication and creativity 
is all part of it. It was an important tool for me 
to discover my gender and sexual orientation. 
Openness in the leather community helped me 
discover my gender and sexuality. « 
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FRIENDS, LOVERS 
AND MUSES 


photographs and memories 
by Catherine Opie 


ARTIST CATHERINE OPIE TELLS STORIES 
BEHIND THE PORTRAITS OF SOME OF HER FAVORITE 
TRANS MEN THROUGH THE YEARS. 
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Hans was from Austria. Everybody looked at Hans, 
everybody desired Hans, and I ended up with Hans as my 
lover after a really horrible breakup. Hans and I continued 
to be long-distance lovers whenever we would see each 
other and just fall into absolute love for each other and 
he was also really fantastic to photograph. When Hans 
transitioned it was really interesting because it was at his 
40th birthday party and Del LaGrace (Volcano) did a 
shot of testosterone in his ass for a birthday present. Then 
Hans decided that was exactly what was needed in his 
life; to transition. 


Hans is utterly a dandy and remains a dandy. There were 
years where Hans only wore turquoise; even the white 
shoes that Hans picked were painted einquolse so the 
whole outfit was always turquoise. 


Hans 
1994 


C-print / 60 x 30 inches 
Courtesy of Catherine Opie and Regen Projects, Los Angeles 


They were my best friends and one of the 
things happening in the community at that 
time, in 1992, '93, is most or all of my butch 
friends were transitioning to men; it was kind 
of the first wave and I think there was a lot of 
presumption by my friends with me having 
my identity as butch, that | would transition 
as well. It was part of the body of work of 
portraits because that's just what was going 


on within my community. F 


Mike and Sky 2 
1994 
C-print / 20 x 16 inches 


Courtesy of Catherine Opie and Regen Projects, Los Angeles 


Mitch was just a friend in San Francisco who I 


would have coffee with; not super close, never 


a lover, but I loved Mitch's being in terms 
of his tattoos on his arms and the statement 
he was making on his body and I felt like 
he had such a kind of fantastical look that it 
was really important for me to include him 
in the body of work. 
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Mitch 
1994 
C-print / 60 x 30 inches 


Courtesy of Catherine Opie and Regen Projects, Los Angeles 


JAMISON GREEN 


interview by Rocco Kayiatos 
photos from the archives of Jamison Green 


Hiking the HighSierra, California, 1992 
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> 


Sherwood, Oregon, 1972 


Changing The World 


To say Jamison Green is an activist is an incredibly reductive way of 
putting it. Mr Green has devoted over half of his life to changing the 


world for trans people. He has chaired boards, written law, edited a 


newsletter, held conferences, written a book, earned multiple degrees, 


advocated tirelessly, raised kids, answered personal phone calls and 


emails from thousands of guys like him and helped lead the transgender 
rights movement. We owe him a debt of gratitude for paving the way 


for our generation to have access to health care, rights on the job, 


visibility and respect. | sat down to talk to him about all he has done 
and seen, how he did it, and what he sees and hopes for the future of 


this movement. 


How did you first come to know about trans 
people and transitioning? 

| suspect | had an awareness of trans people 
in my late teens early twenties, but had never 
seen a trans man until | saw Steve Dain on 
TV in 1976. 


Do you remember how you felt when you 
saw him? 

| just was like, “Oh my god...this is entirely 
possible.” Because he was really good looking, 
articulate, poised and confident and not ashamed 
of himself. And that was what | wanted to be 
like. Shortly after | saw Steve on TV | got this 
letter from my friend saying he had seen a flyer 
in the backstage area of a theater where his 
partner was performing. He had found this flyer, 
with tear off number things, for sex reassign- 
ment. And it was a program which turned out 
to be in Oregon, where | was living. University 
of Oregon's medical school was looking for 
twelve people to transition from female to male. 
Basically female to male people were invisible 


at that time. So he applied to this program. 


He writes me this letter and tells me he is in 
this program and he thinks | would like it too 
and he is coming back to Oregon to start his 
treatment and have surgery. And I’m like, “Whoa, 
this is intriguing.” 


Did you transition at that time in that program? 
No. In the mid 1980s, | started working on a 
novel in which a character was changing their 
sex from female to male and was observed 
by the main character. The main character 
iS processing all of this...basically the main 
character is me and the person changing their 
sex is my friend. | wrote all this fictional stuff 
about all kinds of events in their lives and their 
friendship, where this person is hashing all 
of this out. By the time | finished writing this, 
although the character didn’t change sex, | 
realized that | needed to. 


| transitioned using what was called the Stanford 
Program, one of the University programs, that 
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Did you know 


In 1973 Jamison became the first woman cable splicer for the phone company. 
“I went there asking if they needed writers or photographers and they 
said No, but how do you feel about climbing poles and do you think you can 


lift a manhole cover?\ said, I can do anything.” 


Jamison Green 


was around in the 1970s. | had my top surgery 
on the Stanford campus, and shortly after that 
the University asked Dr. Donald Laub to take his 
program off campus, because some wealthy 
donors got upset about it. He later did my 
genital reconstruction. He is the surgeon that 
invented metoidioplasty, and what he called 
the Cadillac phalloplasty. 


What led you to have the path of activism 
that you have and continue to have? 

I got involved in FTMI which was just FTM then, 
when Lou Sullivan died. He died in March of 
1991 from complications of HIV. He started 
the group and the FTM newsletter. A week 
before he died, he asked if | would take over the 
newsletter. The newsletter was really important 
because we only had a few people coming to 
the monthly meetings, between 12-20, but the 
newsletter went out to 230 subscribers and | 
suspect an even larger readership. 


It was 1992 when | was invited by a local therapist 
who had been reached out to by someone on the 
SF HRC to find trans men who'd be interested 
in coming to the HRC meetings to educate 
them about trans men. So | went to the HRC 
and kept going back month after month while 
we were trying to get the LGB HIV advisory 
committee to the HRC to include trans. In 1994 
we held a public hearing in front of the board of 
supervisors. Later | wrote the report that on that 
hearing, which lead to the non-discrimination 
ordinance. | was asked to draft the language 
of the non-discrimination ordinance. All of this 
| found exciting and interesting and fascinating 
and meaningful...So | kept doing it. 


At what point did you start to see a 
shift in the numbers of guys in the trans 
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male community? 

In 1995 we held the first FTM conference ever. 
| called it the FTM Conference of the Americas. 
People came from Japan, Germany, all over the 
place. We had to change the venue at the last 
minute and we even had to turn people away 
at the door because the attendance was so 
big. | remember Susan Stryker was there and 
she and another trans woman were talking at 
the opening ceremony and the other woman 
says to her, “ Wow, | don’t think | have ever seen 
this many trans men all in one place.” Susan 
said, “There have never been so many trans 
men all in one place before. Ever. In the world.” 


The big moment for me was at the beginning. 
| gave an opening speech and | talked about 
how difficult it is to build community, especially 
since we were not all united by space. So we 
were forging new ground in many dimensions. 
And so in the speech | said, “We have always 
let other people drive our lives.” Because we 
always let other people take control, we give 
control to doctors, to legal systems, all these 
things. And | urged people to think about 
what it takes to take control of our own lives 
and what it would mean. On the closing day | 
wasn't expecting to give any kind of speech. 
The conference coordinator invited me up to 
give a few words and | went up and looked 
at everyone and was so blown away, | just 
started to cry and said, “So, who's driving?” 
and everybody shouted, “We are!” 


That conference spewed out a bunch of energy 
and people went back to their homes and 
Started organizing support groups and started 
communicating with each other and building 
websites which back then were just listservs. 


Changing The World 


Cape of Good Hope, South Africa, 2011 
23 years into transition 


| know the world is still a very imperfect 
place for trans people. So having lived 
through and helped build a space for this 
community to exist, what are the major 
changes that have yet to happen that you 
hope you get to see? 

One thing | have been working on since 1994 
is access to health care. It was basically my 
work that got the city of San Francisco to have 
health insurance benefits for their employees. 
It has been a lot of assertion and convincing 
that we do, in fact, have medical needs. That 
is One of the reasons that in 1997 | got involved 
with what later became WPATH. | got myself 
elected to be the next president of WPATH, 
which is a 6 year volunteer commitment and 
the equivalent of an unpaid full time job. 


It’s nice that you are still fighting for us to 
have our basic needs met. 

Yeah, we need to be safe when we can’t take 
care of ourselves and we also need to have 
our autonomy recognized. Those are the two 


overarching categories that | am working on, 
and | am working on them in a lot of ways and 
through a lot of different avenues through a lot 
of different kinds of policy and efforts. Having 
our autonomy recognized and being able to 
drive our own lives and to be safe doing it are 
the major things. People asked me back in the 
early 1990s about safety, civil rights, and health 
care. Those big issues have not gone away. 
We have made outstanding and tremendous 
progress. This is probably one of the fastest 
growing civil rights movements in history of 
the world, but we still have so far to go. That 
is what gives me the drive to keep going, 
because | know that this is not a short time 
effort. People expect results instantly, and they 
don't get them and they give up, or they burn 
themselves out, because they don’t know how 
to pace themselves. | think that is something | 
want to get across to people, that itis a lifelong 
battle and we can only make things better by 
stepping in and taking that on. « 
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Blood, Sweat and Tears 


You were involved with FTM International, which printed 
and ran a newsletter through the ‘90s, before the internet 
took hold. Was there a sense at the time of being part of 
something historic? 

There definitely was. It was historic. It is historic. | don’t know 
if it was the first thing of its kind, but... it was by very far the 
very largest thing of its kind. It went to thirteen hundred people 
in seventeen countries when | was running it. Those countries 
included Kuwait— 


Wow. 

—countries all over the world. You know, to the one FTM trans- 
sexual in Kuwait who may be passing on news to twenty other 
people. You didn’t know. These were printed and mailed. | was 
in my twenties when | was doing this, and it was a terrifyingly 
large responsibility to imagine people in countries like that, and 
even in less fun places to be around the US, especially non- 
coastal places, and everywhere else. The people who passed 
[the newsletter] along to me all said, “There’s somebody who's 
waiting for this to come to their mailbox every three months, and 
they might not make it if it doesn’t get there on time.” 


JED BELL 


blood, sweat and tears 


And before that, you’d been doing community organizing? 
Yeah, | was twenty-four and | was living in Maine and | was a 
queer civil rights activist and | ran a chapter of ACT UP in Port- 
land, Maine—are you familiar with ACT UP? 


interview by Oliver Bendorf 
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Jed Bell 


Yes. 
You're in probably your twenties, right? So it’s 
worth me telling you about the ‘90s? 


Yes, it’s great, go ahead. 

| started out after college as a community 
organizer in a coal county in West Virginia, and 
then | moved to Maine and was doing queer 
Civil rights stuff, and primarily ACT UP... 


And | had all these queer friends but realized 
we had some differences between us...Leslie 
Feinberg’s Stone Butch Blues came out—that 
was the big thing in the ‘90s, and basically all 
my friends read it and said, “This reminded me 
of you.” And | said, “You mean, you don't feel 
like this? | feel like | was reading my own diary.” 
And they said, “I felt like | was reading your di- 
ary.” [Laughing] And so | started realizing more 
things | had put away from my consciousness. 


The point is... | met one other kid in the world 
who was trans. | was 24 and he was 14. He 
found an interview with James [Jamison Green] 
and Loren Cameron in The New Yorker, and 
through that we found a movie called Female 
Misbehavior, and in that, Max Wolf Valerio is 
interviewed, and in the end of the movie, he 
Carefully gives the P.O. Box for the FTM Inter- 
national Newsletter, and my 14-year-old friend 
sends away for a copy. And this composes the 
entirety of our knowledge of trans people in the 
world. There's not another way to do things 
at this time, right? So, it was this 14-year old 
who was my connection to the trans world. So 
anyway, | wrote to that address, and James 
Green wrote me back. | was then out in Idaho 
doing queer civil rights organizing in the fall of... 
it must have been ‘94, and decided to meet 
James based on his reply to a letter I'd sent 
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to that P.O. box, and decided | would move 
here [to San Francisco]. And then | moved 
here and later became the person who ran 
that newsletter. 


So it gives you a little bit of a picture of how 
there just was no other way. You had to basi- 
Cally meet people at a meeting and somehow 
figure this out about yourself and each other. 
It was just so embryonic. Nobody was using 
email, to speak of, at that time, except the very 
geekiest people. So it was all on paper. 


So where is the internet in all of this? 

The internet completely changed it. The in- 
ternet started to ease that feeling that [FTM 
International] was the only place people could 
turn. | thought, finally... these pieces of paper 
we send out as often as we can are not the 
only things keeping people alive for the next 
three months. And people started organizing 
conferences based on the internet. We had 
conferences starting in... 1995, | think. That 
one was held in the Women’s Building in San 
Francisco and about 400 people came. As 
far as | know, that was the largest number of 
trans men ever in one place in the history of 
the world, until that moment. 


The internet has been huge for trans people 
because the internet is what makes us, a tiny 
embattled community, able to finally be big 
enough to join all these pieces together to be 
able to take shape. And | don’t know how that 
fact interacts with the exploding numbers of 
trans people, which to me, and people of my 
generation, is the most striking thing happening 
in trans, or at least trans male culture. | don’t 
know how those two things inflect each other. 
But the internet definitely changed everything. 


Blood, Sweat and Tears 


Is there anything else on your mind? 

t really appreciate you and OP doing this. You 
know, there’s more than one cultural idea 
being issued by our community now. It’s just 
such a different world. The thing | have to say 
is that—it’s kind of hard for me to admit, but 
it’s probably the most interesting thing | could 
Say—when | see the young generation of trans 
guys, | feel like my parents. My mom said to me 
once, when | was making derogatory comments 
about yuppies, she said, “I worked hard all my 
life so that you could become a yuppie.” And 
it’s not the yuppie thing, it’s like, you know, you 
put in your blood, sweat and tears to make the 
world better for the next generation, and the 
next generation comes along and is dazzling 
and carefree and also full of itself in a way that 
you could never have imagined being. It’s the 
thing that you worked to make possible, and 
it’s also—you have to be very careful to not let 
it make you bitter and infuriated. The way that 
young trans people are able to kind of show off 
and carry themselves now, | think, is new, at 
least as a wider cultural phenomenon. | don’t 
think we could do that before. | don’t think there 
was enough, | don’t know, space, or liberty, or 
something, self-love, or sunlight. It's like seeing 
the generation that follows you become this 
kind of different species, and | have to remind 
myself, “Don’t be a grump, don’t become a 
grumpy old man someday. This is what you did 
it for, so that the next people who came along 
could be almost alienating to you in how much 
they're able to do for and about themselves.” 


This is kind of a wild card, but you said 
you speak some French, so... you know, 
the French word for gender is the same as 
their word for genre, and whenever | talk 


to another trans artist or literary type | like 
to ask about the relationship between ap- 
proaches to gender and genre. 

That’s cool. Christopher Lee, who cofounded 
the Tranny Fest, always called it the Trans 
Gender and Trans Genre Fest. I’m sure it must. 
I'm not sure if | understand how, except that 
when things are ostensibly without genre, 
they try to be universal. They're sort of like... 
universal literature and genre literature. Genre 
movies and big movies. Genre is looked down 
on, sci-fi, horror. But to me... you know... the 
things that claim universality seem the least 
true. Or the least something | could be in the 
universe with. Like how can you just be a movie 
about somebody who has a feeling? | guess 
there are movies like that that | love, but I just 
delight in the conventions of the genres that 
| love. My favorite genres are certain kinds of 
comedies, and then crime dramas and thrillers 
in particular, and sometimes horror. A genre 
is like a set of clothes that each person wears 
differently, and because it’s so familiar you 
can be delighted by how that person is doing 
it. And gender does seem like that too. Like if 
we didn’t think gender was important or the 
way that somebody does their thing kind of 
matters, we wouldn't be transsexuals, right? 
Or whatever the hell we are. Like people who 
think form and content don’t matter, they 
wouldn't bother going through all of this. You 
know what | mean? 


| totally do. Thanks so much for talking to 
me, Jed. It was really great. 
Thanks for doing this work. 


Thanks for sharing in it with me. « 
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FTMI NEWSLETTER 
WAS LAUNCHED IN 1987 AND QUICKLY 
BECAME THE MOST IMPORTANT 
COMMUNITY LINK 
THAT EXISTED TO CONNECT TRANS 
GUYS AND THEIR INFORMATION 


AND EXPERIENCES WITH EACH OTHER. 


When Lou Sullivan started it, xeroxed copies of the newsletter weremailed 
to hundreds of subscribers in several countries, Their mailing list was 
handwritten on index cards kept in a Rolodex. OriginalPlumbing is honored 
to share some of the earliest covers of FTMI with you, straight from 
the archives. FTMI continues to publish their newsletters and we thank 


them for setting the precedence for what i i 
at it means to build a 
through printed media. zai! 


© 1987- e-t 
© 1987-2013 Female-to-Male International, all rights reserved 


ISSUE #1 


WELCOME TO OUR FIRST ISSUE! 


Greetings! This is the first 
ieesue of FIM, a newsletter for 
the female-to-male transsexual 
and crossdresser. In addition 
$6 supplying newsworthy articles 
yelated to FTM's, the newsletter 
will provide an ‘open forum’ in 


ation you would like to shere, 
such as apartment share rentals, 


e@urrent issues/concerns within 
the gender community, or an 
article on a related subject. 


fiend them to Haight St. 
, San Francisco CA 94117, or 
eall at (415) 


which you may send us any inform- 


@upport groups, reactions to. 
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SEPTEMBER 1987 


FEMALE-TO-MALE GET-TOGETHER #3 


We all remember our first steps 
during our transitions, our need 
to talk to others who felt the 
same way, and the joy of learning 
we weren't the “only ones." The 
FTM Get-Togethers give us an 
opportunity to meet and learn 
from others who understand, and 
to be there for those who seek 
answers and advice. Get-Together 
#1, held in San Francisco in 
December 1986, and Get-Together 
#2, held in Hayward in March 
1987, were well attended and 
brought many new and old friends 
together. We have had an 
increased demand for more 
gatherings, and hope to hold one 
at least every 3 months. 


Get-Together #3 is planned for 
Saturday, Sept. 19, 1987 at the 
Chez Mollet Restaurant, 527 
Bryant St., San Francisco, from 
7-10 p.m. You may come for just 
a soda and chat, or you may order 
an elegant dinner (prices range 
from $9-16). A special slide/ 
tape show on Bay Area women who 
passed as men in the early 
1900's, entitled "She Even Chewed 
Tobacco,” will be presented at 
8:30 p.m. For more information 
on Get-Together #3, call Lou at 
(415) 


If you would like to host 8 
future Get-Together, know of a 
suitable meeting place, OF have 
an idea for a speaker OF program, 


please let us know. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ISSUE #7 MARCH 1989 


ABOUT OUR GET-TOGETHERS ON BUYING SHOES 

Get-Together #5, held March 27, 1988, was a real 
success, with another recordbreaking attendance. 
Eighteen female-to-males accompanied by eight 
lovers and/or friends heard our “‘Old Timers Panel” 
speakers, FTM granddaddies Steve Dain and John 
Garrigues. Many know Steve and John best from 
their parts in the 1985 HBO Special, ‘“‘What Sex 
Am 1?” 

After telling a little about themselves, the panel 
opened the floor to questions. Some topics covered 
were the long-term effects of testosterone (nutrition, 
sex drive, weight gain/loss, hair loss); Oepo-Testo- 
sterone (a synthetic hormone) versus Delatestryl (a 
natural hormone); how to handle job transitions; and 
whether or not to tell others of your past. In response 
to a question on how to handle a long-established 
negative body image (a common problem for trans- 
sexuals), Steve suggested a trip to the nearest shop- 
ping mall: he feels a good, hard look at the many 
varieties, shapes and sizes of the human male there 
should heip alleviate any FTM’s poor self-image! 

FTM Newsletter #3 in its new expanded format 
was available to attendees, as were copies of the 
Harry Benjamin International Gender Dysphoria 
Association Standards of Care. 

Six FTMs put their names in the hat, hoping to win 
the drawing held after the panel for two copies of 
Benjamin's classic, The Transsexual Phenomenon. 
Mike B. won the illustrated copy, while Mike V. 
clinched the non-illustrated one. 

Our next Get-Together, a ‘“‘Fathers Day Summer 
Social ,*’ will be held June 19 in the beautiful home of 
one of our members, giving us more time ta socialize 


By Ha 
VINAL TRIBUTE TO BILLY TIPTON 

Genetic males have big feet! This is almosi 
certainly not news to you, but for some of us it does 
present a problem in changing over to the male role 
Until you tried to buy men’s dress shoes, it may ha’ 
been easy to ignore just how big a difference there i: 
But then you find that many men’s shoe stores do ni 
carry sizes smaller than 8! That’s a man’s size 8 a 
corresponds to a woman’s size 9%. (To find t 
man’s size corresponding to a woman’s size, subtra 
one and a half.) 

So - if you wear a woman’s size 9% or larger, you 
are lucky and only need to read this article out o 
general interest. If not, maybe | can offer some help 
ful hints. First, some more bad news. The smalles 
men’s shoe size made is a 5, corresponding to 
woman’s 6%. If you wear an even smailer size tha 
that, you will have to content yourself with wearing 
boy's shoes. To avoid the embarrassment (if ff 
bothers you) of shopping in the boy's department, 
can only suggest that you order shoes by ma 
through Sears or similar outlets. 

In sizes between (men’s) 5 and 8, availability of 
the styles you want will vary from store to store, and 
generally decrease toward the lower end of the sii 
scale. Look in the Yellow Pages under “‘Shoes"’ - the 
ads for men’s shoe stores will sometimes specify the 
sizes they carry, especially if they do have ext 
small or extra large sizes. Florsheim, Wright, anc 
RedWing are some shoe brands that come in sma 
sizes. Sometimes you may have to place a specia 
order to get the size/style combination you want, 
The store will probably have a catalog that sho 


The story of Billy Lee Tipton, who died in his 
ile home in Spokane, Washington, on 
nuary 21, 1989 of a bleeding ulcer at age 74, 
ared in numerous publications this past 
wuary. Billy was an FIM who passed as 
man for over 50 years. . 
Tipton began cross-living in the 1930's while 
ils 20’s, working as a jazz saxophone and 
Jano player with noted Big Bands before form- 
@ the Billy Tipton Trio in 1954. Dick O'Neil, 
fie played drums with the trio for 10 years, 
ealled how some people joked about Tipton’s 
aby face, petite 5°4"" stature and high singing 
oe. “But 1 would almost fight anybody who 
aid that,”” O’Neil said. ‘I never suspected 
thing. 
Tipton courted Kitty Oakes, who had under- 
ae uterine cancer surgery which left her with 
p sex drive. “I told Billy I wasn’t capable of 
#lig a real woman and I felt more like an ‘it’ 
han a ‘she.’ Billy then confided that he had 
wn in a terrible car crash which crushed him 
om the ribs down to his genitals and that he 
ad to wear an elastic surgical truss under- 


le always wore baggy clothes. I never saw 


with old and new friends and to finally meet those 
with familiar faces from previous Get-Togethers. As 
a special treat, we will be showing the video, Second 
Serve, starring Vanessa Redgrave as Dr. Richard 
Raskin, surely the finest female-to-male perform- 
ance on film. Several copies of Emergence will be 
available for $6 on a first-come, first-served basis, 
along with a few other books of interest. 

Several FTMs have expressed interest in a panel 
of wives and girlfriends of FTMs at a future Get- 
Together. If any of you ladies are willing to sit on 
such a panel, contact Lou at 18: tight St. #1 
San Francisco 94117, (415) 621 


which styles come in your size—ask to see it. 

| have been disappointed to learn that 
companies that offer shoes by mail-order also do 
carry the smalier sizes. The only one | have found 
that offers a good selection is the *‘Elevator’’ shoes 
from Richlee. If you would like the height-increasing 
feature, these are a good choice. They really are na 
obvious, are well made, goodlooking and not to 


SHOE SIZE CONVERSION CHART 


Womens 


Milly naked in all our years together.” 


continued 


« 4 2% youth 

4%- 3 youth 

5 seeceeesess 3% boys 

5% 4 boys 

< 6 4% boys 

FTM’s IN NASHVILLE rte seeeeen ene 

7 534 boys 

Dare, a gay and lesbian newspaper published in 1% a pad 

Nashville, Tennessee, features a series entitled, en er ss 
“Women in Suits: Drag Kings?"’ FTM hopes to ae past enon Billy Tipton (center) in the 1950's 


obtain a copy, which will be made available to our 
readers. 


9% 8 
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a However, an catlier service for approximately P.O. Box . Toronto Ontario 
people was small doubie-tiered boat Canada , (416 

which departed from Pier 40 i San Fi 4 ¢ 

PART 1 

‘The boat service was because Lou had 

planned alll of the details himself. He had 8 “party” SSS 

and @ “celebration” in which his ashes be scattered in 

peas Bay. Indeed, most everybody felt Lou's 

fo aamied anes ‘After noth regeaaaling oer A The following classified Personals ad appeared in the 

heaved about, the sharpness of the wind and observing June 1988 issue of Coming Up!, a reputable gay/ 

puffin birds underwater with their slightly large lesbian monthly in San Francisco: 

webbed feet. Lou's sister, Maryellen, kept saying that Lou 

would really have liked this, because puffins were one of his Patiently Seeking My Hero 

—— The service itself was informal and non- Creative eae alee See, Darel Fen 34, with 
igious. a ot two about hich both psycho! Spiritual , cultured yet 

sate cl he TS cos SE ago oe Dap 

speaking openly both about Low's gender change and his 3 . muscular, Butch woman (or female-to- 

struggle with AIDS. Many people remembered that AIDS had male transsexual) over 5'5"’, who is self- not afraid 

been something which Lou hed handled with a minimum of to wear a Tux!, emotionally mature, decisive, but not over- 

complaining. _ Other spoke of their pcrsonal bearing; with a big heart; willing to relocate to Southwest. No 

relationships with him, and of his numerous contributions in smokers, substance abusers, please! Reply to Box, 


METAMORPHOSIS MAGAZINE FOLDS 


After publishing Metamorphosis (‘the only 
Magazine for the female-to-male only’’) on a regular 
basis since February 1982, Rupert Raj, the editor, 
informs us that the magazine has been discontinued 
“on account of chronic burn-out.’’ FTM regrets this, 
and wishes to thank Rupert for his many years of 
devotion to a job well done. We will definitely miss 
Metamorphosis. Rupert will continue his services as 
a “Gender Worker'’ and can be contacted at 


Coming Up!, _—- Castro Street, San Francisco CA 94114. 


Petey « 


by roses and carnations which Fora 
long time, a5 the boat circled itt way best to Pn dn 
observed those flowers floating above the actual burial site. 4; 
These. are the of the i transsexual, Nin ining’ * 
oe prs of te mov wich ck oat mt ise Very feminine’ groom ordered = 
adults watched, and were by the children - a - - Zz 
shouting good-bye to their Uncle Lou. tO dr. : 2] * 
— sean Sep Comme O crop panis before wedding : 
and everybody has a view on things.’ the office, Nielsen said. and the’ 
PART2 LONDCN TELEGRATH Saige wane 
ining room to is trousers” 
100 people wee rie, was tush anges, approximately fo ceaeracee a COPENHAGEN — A West Ger- so the authorities could chee tc. 
people attendance ed a that about 1 in 50,000 females is a transsexual compared wil man couple's wedding went beyond make sure he was indeed a man. -- 
SFSI,- pete acme Bae ano about 1 in 20,000 men who make the switch. the traditional when the bride “He was, and we married the 
Gay 5 pees This ie wd eben Mr. Sullivan was 2 regular speaker at the Institute for groom was ordered to drop his trou- couple,” Nielsen said. m3 
sdeachaaed eehieorsacoek pees ee Advanced Study of Human Sexuality in San Francisco and Sets tO prove he was a man. a —“They took it quite well consid. 
get up and a te eae EMés frequent contributor to the Advocate, national g spoxesman for the mayor in the ering,” Nielsen added. “They could 
Sttcated, - Pie cal — publication. small town of Aabenria has con- see that under the circumstances 
Dai ae ~~ Pega es Steve Gay ie! firmed. we were in doubt and promised ta 
so A ge ae not to Lou, but to what be with ETVC, a 400-plus membe “We had to make sure,” said the have the groom’s papers corrected 
represents. He was a guy with a slight build energy and ia Son Pennch Geefined to identify the count who _ when they got back 10 West Germa 
masculinity whole room. He was somebody ; “We have a feces a i 
. lot of foreign mar- If the couple had waited another 
forced others to validatc the condition of female-to-male riages here, and we havetobecare- six months to get married it proba-, 


Loraine 
3 Arguello Boulveard in San 
te. 
REPRINTED FROM “THE SF CHRONICLE” 


Society Col 
Stanyan Street and 


ful.” Nielsen said. 

The officials were concerned 
about the Friday ceremony be 
cause the groom “looked very femi- 
nine and was heavily made up,” 
Nielsen said. A mistransiation in 
the man’s West German identity 
Papers also had fabeled him as a 
“tochter” or daughter. 

a focal policeman was called to 


Saw fade Ses Exanywer 


At the end of 1968 a new law 
comes into effect in Denmark pro- 
viding for registered partnerships- 
between individuals of the same 
sex. 

Under the law, couples of the 
same sex will be able to marry. 


Dave Z IVES 


Issue 23 
An Interview with 
Leslie Feinberg 


By 


Thad the pleasure, recendy, of interviewing Leslie 
Feinberg, a transgender activist and author of the novel 
Stone Butch Blues. The interview was conducted at 
Worker's World Party Headquarters, a milieu which is very 
comfortable for Leslic, and reflects her own particular 
brand of politics. | asked Leslie a series of questions 
which I hoped would be relevant to all derivatives of 

FIM persons. J think the historical 
and political perspectives woven 
throughout 
place the 
female-to- 
male 
experience 
into an 
informative 
context. 


Leslie Feinberg. 
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Tell me about yourself why don't you just 
tell me about your identification with your gender and here that 
has taken the direction it has. 


Leslie Feinberg: I really think the path I've taken was 
shaped by the fact that from as young as I can remember, 
people would ask, “are you a boy or 2 girl?” I'm not just 
talking about tomboy, | mean my growing up was a 
constant struggle with the fact that there were only wo 
apparent sexes to identify with, a boy or a girl, and the 
gender expression was so narrow in the “50's, that to be a 
girl meant to grow up feminine and to be a boy meant to 
grow up masculine. 


You grew up in the ‘50's in the New York area? 


LF {grew up in the *50's in Buffalo. I grew up in an 
industrial working class family. 


So that must have shaped things, loo, your industrial 
working class family? 

LF My class background is very important to me. Tr 
mean, one of the things you have to know about me is 
that first of all, fm a woman, and | look the way I look 
and that's an apparent social contradiction to alot of 
people who aren't transgendered, the difference between 
my sex and my gender expression seems to be this big 
chasm, that ['m a woman but I look like a man. Well, that 
social contradiction between my sex and my gender is 
who I am. I don’t consider this to be a contradiction. I 
think there are alot of ways for women to be. Now, when 
I'm talking about that apparent contradiction between my 
sex and my gender expression, I'm defining myself within 
the transgender community not as a wanssexual, because 
I understand that for most transsexuals there isn't this big 
distance between their sex and their gender. Alot of 
transsexuals, for example, FTMs, are masculine men. 


Could you explain what you mean when you speak of the 
difference between sex and gender? 


LE In other words, what defines me as transgender is 
that I am a woman- but in society it is considered that [_ 
look like a man. 


So you are talking about borty? 
s 
LF That's right. I'm talking about the difference 
between body and spirit, or body and expression, but, for 
my FTM brothers, that is not how they define themselves. 


Report from Boston 


We've had some changes at the helm of the FTM 
Newsletter. I'm Jed Rosenthal Bell, the new editor, 


wed 1 want to welcome back as 
shesigner and James Green in his continuing role of 
eemutrituting edstor. Welcome also to 


in the new job of managing editor, and to 
, Our new photo scan man. 

So who is this new editor guy? I’m 28, Jewish, and 
# F'TM living without hormones or surgery. I've 
worked on the Newsletter as designer for the past 
your. But by way of a more complete introduction, 
1'ft jump right into the editorial fray with my analy- 
Ws of the third annual FTM conference. 

| want to talk about how this conference echoed and 
Wifiered from the ones before it, in Seattle in "96 and 
fen Prancisco in "95. Of course, my impressions are 
fot everybody’s. I don’t intend to speak for everyone, 
oy lo silence anyone who disagrees. What I want to do 
is offer my thoughts up for comment and debate. 

‘The FTM Conference of the Americas took place 
Ww Boston this year, from August 8 to 10, under the 
wane The Hero's Journey. As in previous years, this 
wat an ambitious conference that took a lot of people 
and a huge effort to put on. It lasted from Friday 
evening through Sunday afternoon, giving confer- 
@hee-goers 3 choice of 36 workshops on all kinds of 
jewves in FTM life—anot to mention performances, art 
¢eading material, food and drink, and chances to hang 
ut apart from the conference site. An estimated 250 
to 100 FTMs, friends, lovers, spouses and other 
supporters attended. 

Even though most FTMs may not get to go to this 
¥°TM conference or any other, I think these events have 
4 broad importance. Their size alone gives the anaual 
FPTM conferences a huge and lasting imspact: over 400 
people came to San Francisco in 1995, the first ime in 
history so many FTMs had come together. There’s 
nothing like a building full of FTMs to shape, stretch, 
0 solidify your sense of what it means to be FTM. The 
way we talk and get talked about at these conferences 
influences us and the people we run into afterward, and 
partly forms our sense of the FTM world. The tone and 
values of these occasions matter beyond the week- 
ends when they take place. 

In San Francisco in "95, various panelists and 
keynote speakers took every opportunity to say that 
anyone who defined himself as FTM was welcome, 
us was anyone who supported us. Even people who 
considered themselves FTM but did nor go by he, or 
not all the time, were welcomed as part of the FTM 
picture. Gay FTMs and guys of color were among 
the most prominent organizers 
and speakers, though the atten- 


& Christopher Lee direct Tranny Fest: Transgender and Tramsgenre Cinema 


TRANNY FEST / TRANNY WEEK 
SAN FRANCISCO, NOV. 17-22 
SEE PAGE 6 FOR DETAILS 


A Rite of Passage » 


On May Ist, 1997, Starr King School for the 
Ministry—the Unitarian Universalist seminary 
in Berkeley, California—held a naming ceremo- 
ny for me. I was taking a class on mites of pas- 
sage taught by 
called “Stations on the Wheel of Life.” As Thad 
just come to terms with my transsexuality and 
begun the process of “coming out” to the reli- 
gious community, there were a lot of questions 
in the air about what this meant for me and for 
the community. 

One of the concrete questions was “Which 


mame ShOULd | Cl) Vy T 
1 wanted a chance to grieve 
my losses, especially the loss 
of the community of women. 

I wanted a chance to be 
welcomed into the community 
as a man. And | wanted to give 
the community a context in 
which to view my transition. 


and which pronouns are 
appropnate?” At first 
my answer was, “Oh, 
I prefer ‘Sean’ and 
male pronouns, but 


disservice to myself and to the community. It 
simply was not the responsibility of each indi- 
vidual to decide when he or she was comfort- 
able with my new identity. So when it came 
time to suggest rites of passage that we could do 

asa class, I offered myself and my story. 
Three people from the class volunteered to 
help create the ritual. 
> « and I met to clarify the 


purpose of the ritual. They asked me a lot of 
questions, and we focused our thinking oa what I 
wanted the ritual to do. I had three tasks im mind. 
I wanted a chance to grieve my losses, especially 
the loss of the community of women. I wanted a 
chance to be welcomed into the commumity as 2 
man. And I wanted to give the community a 
context in which to view my transition. 

At that point, my co-planners kicked me out 
of the group! I was the initiate, and needed to 
experience the ritual as it happened. With a lot 
of trepidation, I left them to the task of plan- 
ning the ritual that 
would change my 
identity forever. 

On May Ist, f 
was shown the 
order of service and 
given a basic idea 
of what would 
happen at each step 
along the way. 
There would be a 


time of reaggregation. I would speak | to the 

community and articulate what | wanted from 

them. And I would be blessed and renamed. 
At five o'clock I was led into a room with 

the women of the community. Led by 

they began by telling me how they were feeling 


about my transition and 
said good-bye to me. It 


FTM INTERNATIONAL 


LOU SULLIVAN 


you are the beauty that you create 


text by Sean Dorsey 
photos courtesy of San Francisco GLBT 


+ 
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You Are The Beauty That You Create 


| never met Lou Sullivan —he died years before 
| moved just down the street from his Albion 
Street home. 


Lou Sullivan was a pioneering gay FTM com- 
munity organizer, writer, researcher, educator 
and historian who dedicated his life to advancing 
knowledge about FTM identity and creating 
FTM community. 


Before his death from AIDS in 1991, Lou be- 
queathed 30 years of his diaries to the San 
Francisco GLBT Historical Society — which 
he himself helped found. 


In 2008, | spent a year reading these diaries. 
| came to know Lou's private thoughts, fears, 
dreams, fantasies, sex-capades, friendships, 
activism, illness, and acceptance of his own 
death. | wrote and choreographed a show 
based on Lou’s remarkable life. Uncovered: 
The Diary Project continues to tour the US, 
keeping Lou’s words and legacy alive. 


“While many men go through life 
wishing they weren't gay, 
| spent years wishing that | were.” 


Lo 
ke 
childhood, Lou began his intense identification 


uis Graydon Sullivan was born in Milwau- 
e, Wisconsin on June 16, 1951. In his early 


with men and passion for male same-sex 
relationships. Lou wanted to become a gay 
man. At the time, there was no information 
anywhere about transsexuality or transgender 
dentity — and Lou struggled in isolation. As 
he entered adulthood, he was compelled by 
Y gay rights organizing and launched his 


vist career in Wisconsin. 


“| want to look like what! am... 
but | don’t know what someone 
like me looks like.” 


Lou moved to San Francisco — and starting 
in 1976, he sought out hormones in order to 
begin his physical transition. His applications for 
hormone therapy were rejected over and over 
again by the Stanford Gender Clinic, however, 
since Lou openly identified as homosexual. 


At the time, medical “experts” deemed it 
untenable to be both homosexual and trans- 
sexual. In order to be approved for hormone 
therapy, an FTM had to profess heterosexual 
desire and identity. 


An out, proud gay man, Lou began a lifetime 
of education of medical and psychological 
professionals about the distinction between 
gender identity and sexual orientation, and the 
need for culturally competent and sensitive 
services for transpeople. 


“Limitless joy... just joy” 


Lou triumphed when he connected with Dr. 
Lin Fraser, who became his therapist and 
advocate. Lou began hormone therapy in 
1979. In 1980, Lou had chest surgery and in 
1986, genital surgery (his testicular implants 
had many resulting complications). 


“| never knew how fine it felt 
to feel attractive and worthy, to feel 
sexual, and self-aware. My body 
tingles all day long.” 


After years of physical self-consciousness, Lou 
blossomed into a voraciously sexually-active 


Lou Sullivan 


gay man. Throughout the 1980s, many of Lou’s 
diary entries are rollicking Odes to the joys of 
the flesh. These entries follow Lou through 
the San Francisco gay men’s scene — in bath 
houses, sex parties, nightclubs, dark movie 
theaters and back alleys. These were years 
of profound excitement and adventure — full 
of cocksucking and wonder and joy. 


“Take the next step. 
You are the beauty that you create.” 


Lou Sullivan was a visionary who was deeply 
concerned about other struggling transsexu- 
als. Lou founded FTMI — the world’s first FTM 
organization, authored an international FTM 
newsletter, and conducted groundbreaking 
research and publishing (including /nforma- 
tion for the Female to Male Crossdresser and 
Transsexual and From Female to Male: The 
Life of Jack Bee Garland). Lou was a tireless 
correspondent, personally answering letters 
from transgender people around the world. 
Trans people lived in profound isolation and 
often loneliness: Lou was determined to create 
community and connection for FTMs. 


“It all kind of proves that | was 
successful, doesn’t it, that | really did 
live as a gay man...” 


In December 1986, Lou was diagnosed with 
HIV. In his journals from that time, Lou articu- 
lated very clearly that becoming HIV positive 
was ultimately an affirmation of his identity 
as a gay man. Dr. Lin Fraser, Lou’s therapist, 
told me that Lou talked a lot about this in their 
sessions together. 


“On Sunday they came over to discuss 
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transferring over the duties of the 
meetings and the newsletter, and that 
everything I’m bequeathing will be 
kept together under my name.” 


“| really feel good about that.... 
At peace now, and not afraid.” 


As soonas he was diagnosed with HIV, Lou set 
energetically onto the task of organizing and 
bequeathing all of his research, writing, diaries, 
letters, medical records and other papers — in 
order to leave behind a companion for other 
struggling transsexuals, to educate, and to 
ensure the progress he had fought a lifetime 
for would not be lost. 


As an historian, Lou understood the critical 
importance of records and documentation. 
He devoted countless hours during the last 
months of his life to creating the collection that 
today continues to change lives and inspire 
countless people. 


“Every day is a blessing. 
How lucky | am to be Lou Sullivan.” 


Louis Graydon Sullivan died of AIDS compli- 
cations on March 2, 1991 at his Albion Street 
home. He was 39 years old. 


Lou will be remembered as a trailblazer who 
dedicated his life to educating and organiz- 
ing for his community. Lou was an authentic 
giver, a brave spirit and a sexual pioneer. He 
befriended hundreds of people and influenced 
thousands more - staying true to himself, 
against enormous odds. 


Lou would urge us to document our lives and 
our community. Let’s continue his work. « 


JANET MOCK 


hashtag hero 


text by Janet Mock as told to OP 
photography by Amos Mac 


Unless you've been under a rock for over a year (or far 
away from the Twitter machine), we know you know 
Janet Mock! Making media waves with the #girlslikeus 
campaign for trans women visibility since coming out 
quite publicly in 2011, Janet is an inspiration, using the 
limelight to focus on important issues that the media 
glazes over, specifically around trans women of color. 


Amos and Rocco caught up with Janet while she was 
in the final rounds of edits for her memoir, Fish Food 
(to be released in 2014), and asked her to share stories 
around three hashtag topics. 


Wendi Miyake for MAKE UP FOR EVER 


Top by Andy South, andysouth.com 
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Janet Mock 


Janet photographed at Secret Location. Manhattan, NY 


#GIRLSLIKEUS 


It was March 2012 after Jenna Talackova was 
in the news and | was irritated in hearing the 
headlines of “Trans women are not real women,” 
and there was a sense of people being like “But 
we are” and a lot of anger so | thought,"Well 
why don’t we say what we are?” So | wrote, 
“Sign this petition for Jenna Talackova and for 
all Girls Like Us,” and | tweeted #GIRLSLIKEUS. 
| make up hashtags all the time. | do #LEAVE- 
BEYONCESTHIGHSALONE and all kinds of 
stuff but none of them catch on, but this one 
caught on! People gravitated towards it and 
it became a thing. | started thinking how | 
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could utilize it in my speaking engagements, 
and say Girls Like Us as a way of saying that 
| come from this community of women who 
are all of these things. We deal with a lot of 
struggles and a lot of being statistics, being 
reduced to our bodies, but at the same time 
we are also amazing, excited, happy, beautiful 
and diverse. | think just because I’m a woman 
of color and a trans woman there is already 
a sense of agency and activism and being 
radical and revolutionary, but people wanted 
to reduce it even more and say that, “Well she 
speaks for trans women of color, she doesn’t 
speak for all of us because she’s not like us.” 


Hashtag Hero 


There are still those separations and divides, 
so | had to write about my intention of what 
this space was to me and where it came from. 
Some women were just like, “I’m not a girl, I'm 
a woman.” I’m like, “Well then maybe it’s not a 
space for you. Go create something that speaks 
more closely to you.” We should occupy more 
spaces! Let’s create more spaces, let’s create 
more magazines, let’s create more hashtags, 
you know? There’s no need to harp on how 
this doesn’t speak to you. Create something 
that speaks to you. 


#TRAILBLAZERS 

My best friend Wendy from childhood who does 
my make-up now... to have met someone at 
12 years old who was exactly like me, who | 
didn’t have to explain anything to about who | 
was, was incredibly empowering. To know that 
she had access and had known women who 
were older—and when | say older | mean they 
were 18—and who were able to go through 
hormones and all these things. They were 
trailoblazers for me because they instilled in me 
a sense of possibility. 


Sylvia Rivera and Marsha P. Johnson! | think 
about how it was for them to grow up as street 
queens, hustling and trying to make money 
and supporting people who were a couple 
years younger than them, trying to teach them 
the way, trying to infiltrate these Gay spaces 
that didn’t want them there. | think about their 
struggle and now we have resources to broad- 
cast ourselves better than they were able to 
do it. We have the mindset that they had, and 
we have the avenues to create it for ourselves 
and push that legacy forward. 


#COMINGOUTX2 

| was so “out” in middle and high school, liv- 
ing in Hawaii. Every place | went people knew 
who | was, people knew when | was a butch 
queen, they knew of when | was younger, they 
knew when | was exploring things. It was a 
small town, so when | left Hawaii for graduate 
school in NYC, it was the first time in my life 
that | could just be another girl in the crowd. 
No one was whispering about me or talking 
about me or misgendering me. 


| started working at People magazine and after 
a while | got tired of writing about celebrities 
and other peoples stories. Part of me, know- 
ing that | had this story inside of me that is so 
relevant to what was going on, | felt that no 
one was speaking to trans kids specifically 
about what they go through with despair and 
isolation, but everyone was talking about gay 
kids. | was starting to feel conflicted. | was 
already writing privately with no one knowing. 
Then the Marie Claire opportunity came up 
and that’s when | came out. 


| knew there would be criticism, because with 
any kind of visibility people are going to target 
things. But the way | handled it was to educate 
myself about people who had already done this 
many times over so that | wouldn't be replicat- 
ing the exact same story over and over again, 
and try to advance the conversation. Not just 
what it means to transition, but what it means 
to actually live in this world as a person who 
had already transitioned and what that world 
looks like now. « 
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RUPERT RAG 


metamorphosis 


interview by Rocco Kayiatos 
vintage photo courtesey of Female-to-Male International 


At age 18, Rupert Raj started his transition with an 
appointment with Charles [hlenfeld in Harry Benjamin’s 
office in New York, who gave him a prescription for 
testosterone and his first injection. Back then, you had 
to have written permission from a guardian if you were 
under 21. Nowadays, no one thinks twice about hearing 
that someone began their medical transition at age 18, 
but this was 1971. There were no easily found resources 
for this precocious Canadian. He had to work hard to 
self actualize, but he didn’t stop there! He went to work 
creating space for this burgeoning community. He founded 
The Foundation for the Advancement of Canadian 
Transsexuals (FACT) and The Metamorphosis Medical 
Research Foundation for trans men. Metamorphosis was 
also the first newsletter-turned-magazine for trans men. 
It predated OP by almost 30 years! I had the pleasure of 
asking Rupert a few questions about his trailblazing path. 
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Metamorphosis 


You were very young when you transitioned, 
how did you find the resources? 

| transitioned in 1971. | was 19 4% when I started 
T, had top surgery in Yonkers, NY in 1972 
when | was 20, had my hysto in Calgary in 
1978; had metoidiopiasty in 
Montreal last year (2012) when 
| was 60. No, there were no 
resources except for Erickson 
Educational Foundation (EEF) 
and Labyrinth Services (Mario 
Martino) — whom | siayed 
with in Yonkers after | had the 
chest construction there by 
Dr. David Wesser. 


What was the biggest chal- 
lenge transitioning back then? 
Hard to say. Money for surgery (no government 
insurance coverage till the mid 1970s), no sup- 
port groups but some homophile groups offered 
space or money or other types of infrastructure 
or support, and later, in the 1980s, some AIDS 
Service Organizations did the same. 


What made you start Metamorphosis? 
How did you do it and why did you stop? 
{| wanted to offer targeted support exclusively 
to trans men at the time (1982-88) given that 
my former support group, Foundation 
for the Advancement of Canadian Trans- 
sexuals (FACT), which | started in 1978 in 
Calgary, was for all trans people (men and 
women). | had the bi-weekly Metamorphosis 
newsletter, which then became a quarterly 
magazine, as well as the group (snail mail, 
telephone support and in-person meetings), 
which | later incorporated as Metamorphosis 
Medical Research Foundation. 


How many people subscribed? 

About 33 — mostly Americans, but also Ca- 
nadians and people from Europe, Asia and 
South Africa. 


In the ‘70s, did you imagine 
the trans male community 
would be what it is today? 
No, although | never really 
projected ahead that far as 
! was too busy just trying to 
focus on the immediate needs 
of the incipient (and emergent) 
population of trans guys. 


WOH e 


What do you think of how 
much growth has happened 
in this movement in sucha 
short time? 

| think the exponential growth (an explosion 
of young FTMs in the late 1980s and into the 
early 1990s) is great — and is indicative of the 
influence of the alternative media and the In- 
ternet, of course, as well as societal progress 
in terms of increased acceptance (gradually, 
over time) of transsexuality, transgenderism, 
gender fluidity and gender transgressiveness. 


Do you think that printed magazines are 
irrelevant at this point? 

Hard to say, given that most people access 
virtual stuff (YouTube, Facebook, MyPage, blogs, 
e-zines, etc.) but | guess it’s always good to 
have a few print copies for marginalized folks 
who don't have access to a computer or printer. 


Exactly. A few copies for folks offline and a 
few copies for the archives. So hundreds of 
years from now, when the internet explodes, 
trans kids can read about their history. « 
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IT’S COMPLICATED 


text by Dean Spade 


| started exploring trans identity in the late 1990's and early 2000's in New York City. The struggles 
and obstacles | ran into during that period—transphobic medical care, people disrespecting my 
pronouns, getting arrested for using a men’s room, dealing with transphobic media coverage—are 
all things that are still commonplace today, impacting my life and the lives of trans people | love. 
The basic realities of transphobia that make it hard for trans people to get jobs, get health care, 
maintain social and family relationships and stay safe from cops and other violent forces have 
not changed a whole lot. Some trans people live in a place where an affirming doctor or therapist 
exists, some trans youth have parents linked to networks to help them be supportive to their kids, 
some of us have social and activist circles with increasing trans awareness, but for the most part 
experiencing transphobia is still a really giant part of being trans, and still significantly shortens the 
lives of many who face homelessness, health care denial, poverty, criminalization and violence. 


And yet, things are different. The way things are changing is complicated for trans people 
and our activism. 


One complicated difference is increased visibility. There is no doubt that we were desperate in 
the summer of 2000 when we turned to a Dawson's Creek spin-off with a cross-dressing boys’ 
boarding school student for a representation of transfag romance. Since that time, media repre- 
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entations of trans people have increased significantly. The most exciting, of course, is the work 


+ 


hat trans people make about ourselves, representing the vast differences between us and the 
complexities of our lives and identifications. This kind of work helps break our isolation, inspires 
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It's Complicated 


Our bravery and creativity. However, most of 
the increasing representation of us is narrow, 
producing either the continued theme of trans 
people as tragic, relentless, pathologized, violent 
serial-killers, or as sympathy-deserving victims. 
These representations are equally harmful. The 
kind of sympathy dredged up in the “good” 
representations of trans people is conditional, 
representing the likeable trans character who 
fits into existing racial, gender and class hi- 
erarchies. Media representations that rely on 
representations of trans people as “not the 
criminals, perverts, and lowlifes you thought we 
were" reinforce ideas that endanger us, making 

our acceptance conditional on complying with 
norms that leave most of us out. In fact, many 
trans people are criminalized because sex work 
and poverty are criminalized in the US. The 
“upstanding” representation of the clean-cut 

deserving trans person is a role that few trans 
people have access to, and those that do are 

most likely to be white, wealthy, came out later 

in life, and not disabled. The increased media 
visibility of trans identities has cut both ways 
for us, both continuing the sensationalism that 
Surrounds us and developing a narrow norm of 
the “good transgender person” that marginal- 
izes and pathologizes most of us. 


Another complicated difference for trans politics 
in the last 15 years is the increased inclusion of 
the “T” in “LGBT.” On the one hand, the fact that 
So many lesbian and gay organizations added 
a“T” to their names and mission statements in 
this period, and that the word “transgender” 
occasionally comes out of high level elected 
Officials’ mouths nowadays, is a testament 
to the tireless activism of trans activists who 
have been ignored, defamed and kicked out 
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of gay and lesbian politics for decades. 
problem is, its mostly lip service and/or coo 
tation. The lip service from gay and lesbi 
organizations is not hard to discern. The m 
well-resourced organizations still have al 
no trans employees or board members, devot 
the vast bulk of their money and staff time to 
marriage and almost nothing to trans people, 
and are not involved in the issues that impact 
trans people most: poverty, homelessness, 
criminalization and immigration enforcement. 
Fighting for same-sex couples to be recognized 
for immigration purposes or hate crimes laws is 
not going to address the kinds of devastating 
police violence and violence in prisons facing 
trans people. Further, the lumping of “LGBT” 
allows organizations and politicians to claim us 
as a population they support when in reality the 
things they are identifying as “LGBT issues” are 
not the central survival issues we face. 


Worse yet is the increasing trend of politicians, 
like Barak Obama, using “LGBT issues"—and 
even a mention of Stonewall in his inaugural 
address!—to portray a progressive image while 
they continue to support growing criminaliza- 
tion, deportation, and US imperialism. It will 
not surprise me if this version of trans politics 
goes the direction of gay and lesbian rights 
politics—uwith politicians soon endorsing our 
ability to be conscripted into extremely con- 
servative apparatuses of social control like the 
military and marriage. | don’t think that is what 
the people who were throwing high heels and 
bottles at cops in 1969 had in mind, and it defi- 
nitely is not my idea of trans liberation. The truth 
is, leaders who are actually making decisions 
that endanger us may still attest to “accept” 
us, and may even showcase that acceptance 


Dean Spade 


for their own ends. I’m reminded, thinking back 
to 1997, when Mayor Rudy Giuliani—famous 
for drastically expanding the criminalization of 
poverty and dissent, creating racist and anti- 
poor welfare policies, and “cleaning up” NYC 
in ways that meant locking up sex workers and 
shutting down much of their industry—appeared 
publicly in drag for a laugh that was apparently 
well-received by voters. 


Despite the many pitfalls of the last fifteen 
years of increasing trans visibility, inclusion and 
cooptation, there is much to celebrate about 
trans resistance. Even though our messages 
and work are still filtered to the mainstream 
through racism, transphobia, ableism and 
Capitalism, our work together and with our 
allies has produced important critical analysis 
about gender systems and targeted intervention 
to change our lives. In the last fifteen years a 
whole new set of organizations have emerged 
specifically addressing transphobia, provid- 
ing support to trans people in daily ways and 
working to break the cycles of poverty and 
criminalization that impact us. Grassroots 
activists in towns all over the US have started 
letter-writing projects that connect trans and 
gender non-conforming prisoners to friends 
on the outside for urgently needed support. In 
several places, trans legal services projects have 
started, to help people deal with transphobic 
welfare programs, shelters, criminal systems, 
schools and hospitals. Targeted activism has 
helped shift several ID policies, including the 
policy for passports, and birth certificate and 
drivers’ license policies in some states to take 
away surgery requirements for changing gender 
markers. In some jurisdictions activists have 
won policies to ensure that trans women can 


enter women’s shelters, though often these 
policies are not enforced, 


Most importantly, perhaps, the explosion of 
trans arts and activism, and the availability of 
much of this on the internet, has helped break 
the isolation many trans people experience. 
It has surfaced important debates in trans 
communities about misogyny, racism, ableism, 
Capitalism and what trans resistance should 
fight for and how. These debates are difficult, 
exposing deep divisions among trans people, 
but fighting about and discussing these tensions 
is essential to building a trans politics centered 
in solidarity and mutual aid. 


My fifteen years in this movement have shown 
me, very Clearly, that “transgender,” like lesbian 
and gay, will be incorporated into the main- 
stream, but that being mentioned and used 
is not what we want. Trans politics has the 
potential to be part of a broad resistance that 
seeks to dismantle coercive gender systems 
in all their forms. It also has the potential to win 
an HRC bumper sticker and a photo with the 
President for a few people while most remain 
on the edge of survival. Right now, in various 
ways, both are happening. In these times, we 
have to build our skills for prioritizing the most 
vulnerable people, assessing what conditions 
are shortening trans lives, evaluating what 
would get to the root causes of our problems, 
and understanding how meaningful change 
is won through collective action. We have to 
look carefully at elite people and organizations 
who attest to care about our lives, scrutinize 
their offers of inclusion with suspicion, and 
remember that meaningful change comes not 
from above, but from below. « 
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KYLAR BROADUS 


interview by Josh Klipp 
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Kylar Broadus 


Kylar Broadus answers his phone, and from 
the minute our interview begins, | can tell from 
the sound of his voice that the man is tired. 
Exhausted. And not at a superficial level, but 
down to his bones. 


| caught Kylar on his cell as he drove to see his 
mother, his only remaining parent (and she’s 
not doing so well these days). And although 
he’s been a national civil rights activist for nearly 
two decades, has testified in front of the United 
States Senate on behalf of gender inclusivity 
in the Employment Non-Discrimination Act 
(ENDA), is a lawyer and business law professor, 
and has his own law practice, inter alia, he’s 
never left Missouri. It's where he was born, 
raised, where his father died, and where his 
mother still lives. And in a persevering lineage 
one generation away from slavery, nothing 
means more to Kylar than family. 


But clearly, the man is tired. The National 
Gay and Lesbian Task Force doesn’t give 
its “Longevity in the Movement” award to 
the un-weary, and Kylar received it in 2011. 
(The award is akin to a Lifetime Achievement 
Award — for those who have shifted the horizon 
of hope millimeter by millimeter, yet managed 
to elude acknowledgment. | suspect it’s the 
LGBT movement's late way of saying thank you 
once it realizes where it wouldn't be without 
him and desperately hopes he'll stay a little 
longer. Just a guess.) 


Kylar’s list of achievements is lengthy, but as 
we talk, I’m struck by the width of his shoulders 
and the weight they bear. And his carrying 
of this weight didn’t start when he began 
transitioning more than 20 years ago — virtual 
eons before the dawn of the internet, social 
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media, or widely accessible information on 
how to go about that process (let alone legal 
protections which are still largely nonexistent). 
Kylar’s burdens were wrought the moment he 
was brought into the world as black, and later 
as a (visible) black man. 


As he drives and we talk, he tells me stories: 
experiences that this new generation of trans 
may not comprehend from a 2013 queer per 
spective, let alone anyone who knows anything 
other than white privilege. “People react to me 
more based on my race, than my trans-ness,” 
he explains. “Little old ladies still hit the wall 
at high noon.” | try to imagine this but | can’t. 
It doesn’t happen to me. Sure, | know the 
experience of people assuming (wrong) things 
because of how they visually perceive me. But 
| have no idea what it would feel like for those 
assumptions to be based on my being bhlack 
because I’m not. So we talk about this, and as 
this man who has fought for all of his people’s 
rights for two decades speaks and drives, | 
hear his heavy heart. “[Some queer people} 
think that because they’re queer and not of 
color that they get what it’s like to be of color. 
And they just don’t. Unless you've walked a 
mile in my shoes, you can’t tell me what its 
like to be me. | don’t believe in comparing 
oppressions, but | do believe that we suffer 
differently because we're of color.” 


You'd think it’d be enough for him to leave the 
movement altogether, hole up and go about 
his practice in family, business, and criminal 
law. But this son of a truck driving World War 
\l veteran whose GI benefits were denied 
based on race doesn’t run from a fight. He 
runs toward it, founding the Trans People of 


Running Towards It 


Color Coalition (TPOCC) — the only national 
social justice organization that promotes the 
interest of Trans People of Color. 


Kylar Broadus’ life reads like biographies of many 
activists combined, and he acknowledges that 
story is nowhere near its end. He subscribes 
to what he calls the “Pebble Theory” — that 
a pebble in the massive shoe of oppression 
can create such spectacular discomfort it 
eventually grinds the machine to a halt. Andin 
his long fight for social 
justice, Kylar Broadus 
has been that pebble. 


Kylar tells me that he’s 
arrived at his mother’s 
home, but we talk for 
a few more minutes. | 
ask where he finds his 
seeming endless en- 
ergy and the answer is 
simple. “When someone 
says ‘I saw a picture of 
you and knew | could 
make it’, that puts me in 
tears.” | ask him how we address the complex 
issues facing Trans People of Color, and he 
responds, “First, we acknowledge our own 
internalized racism...Second, we [talk] about 
self-empowerment...And third, we take this 
conversation [about racism] into the greater 
community.” When | ask how to make the 
queer community aware of its own racism, 
his laugh belies exhaustion.‘That’s the million 
dollar question. if we knew that we’d both be 
ona yacht smoking cigars. But really, it starts 
with being honest.” 


Kylar’s trip to his mother’s home to give her 


| don't believe in com- 
paring oppressions, 


but | do believe that 
we suffer differently 
because we're of color. 


care and support has ended. But his journey 
caring and fighting for our community marches 
on. He admits, “I'd like a chance in my life to 
do my thing. Everyone knows that I’m about 
doing this work but one day | want to play, to 
do things that I enjoy. Do you know I’m acloset 
musician? | was a (brass) music major and 
have a recording in the Library of Congress?! 
No one knows that!” It was the moment in our 
interview that he sounded least weary. 


We hung up the phone 
as Kylar headed inside, 
and | regret not saying 
a few things before 
we ended. So Kylar, if 
you're reading this, here 
goes. First, thank you. A 
longevity award is nice, 
but! want to thank you 
for every morning that 
you got up, put on your 
suit and tie, and did 
one thing that makes 
my life more awesome. 
Second, you're right. People who are not of 
color do not understand what it means to have 
that experience. And while the President’s 
inaugural speech beautifully wove the legacies 
of Seneca Falls, Selma and Stonewall, that 
doesn't mean we understand each other's 
oppression. | promise to do my best to be 
honest about this, and to speak truth to our 
community. And third, how about you make 
that jazz album now. You’ve done the work 
of a pebble for so long. So how about that 
horn, and your singing voice, playing out and 
changing the world in new ways. | think we're 
ready for you. « 
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CHRISTOPHER LE 


TRANSGENDER RENEGADE 


September 4, 1964 — December 22, 2012 


text by Shawna Virago 
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Transgender Renegade 


My beautiful friend and brother in gender 
anarchy, Christopher Lee, took his life on 
December 22, 2012 in San Leandro, California, 
after a courageous struggle with depression 
and mental illness. 


Christopher was born under the Year of the 
Dragon, and like a true Dragon, he didn't 
conform to the restrictions and regulations that 
most people live by. He had a creative force 
that lit up any room he walked into. 


In 1997, Christopher, along with Alex Austin and 
Elise Hurwitz, founded Tranny Fest, the world’s 
first transgender cultural event and film festival. 
Christopher was an award-winning filmmaker 
who changed the history of transgender film 
with the release of his three films in the 1990's 
that broke all the rules of traditional gender 
expression. His film Trappings of Transhood, 
co-directed with Elise Hurwitz, was the first 
feature film starring FTM people of color. 
Christopher virtually created FTM porn with 
his acclaimed films Alley of the Tranny Boys 
and Sex Flesh in Blood. Both of these films 
were co-produced with longtime friend and 
collaborator J Zapata. 


When | heard the news about Christopher's 
death, | was in complete shock. It didn’t 
seem possible he wasn't going to be in our 
lives and continue his bold take-no-prisoners 
campaign to shock the world out of its gender 
complacency. 


Christopher and | clicked as friends in the 
1990's and found we shared a similar spirit 
of mischief. Neither of us fit very well into the 


gender binary or trans communities hell-bent 
on gender normalcy, and had no intention of 
trying to. We shared many adventures in punk 
rock inspired mayhem, but none sticks out like 
our run in 2002 when we were the first trans- 
gender people to be elected San Francisco 
Pride Parade Grand Marshals. 


At the time, San Francisco Pride dictated the 
location of Grand Marshal voting places: gay 
male bars in the Castro. We couldn’t get a vote 
even if we bought the drinks! So we decided to 
ignore the rules and we ran our own campaign 
in places that our own communities congre- 
gated. It was very DIlY—trans parties, dyke 
bars, poster-making at Kinkos and midnight 
wheat-pasting poster runs throughout the city. 
Our “official” campaign photo was taken by 
Alex Austin on a disposable camera. 


When the votes were tallied, we received the 
most votes in San Francisco Pride History. And 
they weren't happy about it. But our communi- 
ties were: two maverick transpeople, at the 
front of the Parade, riding down Market Street 
in a red convertible carrying signs that read, 
“Make Porn, Not War!” It was all done in a spirit 
of fun and to make sure our LGB brothers and 
sisters didn’t take the T for granted. 


Christopher’s generous, loyal and loving 
spirit lives on in his friends. The legacy of his 
pioneering work lives on in the field of queer 
and gender studies and more importantly, in 
the DIY approach most of us have when we 
start bands, make films, put out zines, and 
most of all, tell the world to fuck off if it won't 
respect our gender expression. « 
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ON AGING AND BEING TRANS: 


A PERSONAL PERSPECTIVE 


text by Jason Cromwell 


It’s a bright clear spring day, warm enough 
to have the windows down. As | sit patiently 
waiting for the light to change my mind wan- 
ders through thoughts of making dinner and 
spending the evening with my wife afterwards. 
Suddenly out of the corner of my eye | see a 
hand near the window. | jerk in startled reaction 
and then with surprised recognition | look at 
my own hand and wonder out loud, “When did 
my hand get old?” As the light changes and | 
move the car forward | look at both my hands 
thinking when did this begin, this aging of my 
body, my skin especially. 


| don’t like to think of myself as oid, | prefer 
thinking that I’m older and getting older. Ev- 
ery birthday | think it beats the alternative. In 
retrospect this seems like an ironic attitude 
for me, who once believed | wouldn't live past 
the age of 25. 


| wanted to die from an early age. | began think- 
ing about dying with the onset of puberty. It 
certainly seemed better than growing up and 
living as a woman. | could not imagine marry- 
ing, having children, being a housewife. The 
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thought of being a woman and forced to live 
as one was repellent and enough to make me 
attempt suicide more than once. 


My first attempt was at 12. | was so severely 
anemic that nosebleeds sent me to the hospital 
numerous times growing up. | had an episode 
that summer where my nose bled for two days 
and nights. Several weeks later, | purposely made 
my nose bleed hoping | would bleed to death. 
By morning the blood had soaked through the 
mattress and box springs pooling underneath 
my bed. | was in a weakened state, but still alive. 
My second, third and fourth attempts involved 
trying to overdose on aspirin. In my naiveté | 
thought such efforts would kill me, instead 
| suffered immense bouts of vomiting. After 
those futile attempts I gave up on actively trying 
to kill myself and resorted to slower methods 
involving alcohol and amphetamines, drinking 
almost every day by the age of 15. 


By the time | was 16 | finally found a word to 
describe how | felt: transsexual. Initially, this 
was liberating, as | knew | wasn’t the only one. 
Being very methodical | treated my discovery 


On Aging and Being Trans 


as a research project, even telling my mother 
that it was for a class | was taking in school. 
Slowly, as the research took shape | began to 
realize that the only way | would be able to live 
as aman was to just do it. | lived in a small town, 
there was no money available for hormones 
much less for surgeries, and | wasn't willing to 
put myself in the hands of the psychiatric world 
and their beliefs. | began pushing more and 
more toward living as a guy. In my senior year 
of high school girls were allowed to wear pants. 
| immediately quit wearing dresses and skirts. 


Being trans | also didn’t think anyone would love 
me if | told them how | felt. | isolated myself more 
and more, taking more and more consolation 
in my drinking and in getting stoned. | tried go- 
ing to college but | couldn’t concentrate. The 
best to come out of college was two friends 
whom | did tell. Both of them told me that now 
*| made sense to them.” They stood by me 
through all my changes. | eventually gave up 
drinking and drugs as | began to live as the 
man | knew | was/am. 


Even though | was surprised to recognize my 
outward appearance getting older recently, | 
see it more and more each time | look in the 
mirror. The lines in my forehead and around my 
eyes are deeper, my chin is starting to sag and 
the skin on my neck is looking more and more 
crepe-like. Physically, | actually began feeling 
older when | was diagnosed with osteoarthritis 
23 years ago. | was only 37. It began in my neck, 
traveled down my spine, and is now in my hips 
and my knees. It almost debilitated me but afew 
years ago | began seeing a naturopath whose 
remedies have helped tremendously. | feel less 
old now, even though my knees creak when | 


squat down. Mostly, my spine and neck don’t 
bother me anymore unless | over do it. | stay 
active by hiking, snowshoeing, splitting wood, 
bucking logs, etc. Some days | know I’m 60. 


For many years | worried about being trans and 
aging. | imagined being stuck in a nursing home 
with doctors and nurses who treated me as if 
| was a despicable human being, ignoring my 
needs, disregarding my dignity. But during the 
past 20 years or so, almost everyone, including 
most medical professionals, treat trans people 
with a shrug of the shoulders. I’ve had the 
same physician for about 18 years and even 
though she’s close to me in age and will prob- 
ably retire just when | need her most, | know 
that whomever she chooses to take over her 
practice will treat me with respect and dignity. 
| know that someday | may need someone to 
care for me, but | also know that my wife will 
be there and if not her, my son. 


| like aging. It has its perks like senior discounts, 
wisdom, and a desire to slow down. | used to get 
bent out of shape about the most insignificant 
of things like traffic, bad drivers, waiting in lines. 
I've discovered | just don’t care anymore. In fact 
| look upon these times as an opportunity to 
observe what is happening around me. | guess 
you could say | treat them like Zen moments. 


Other than as mentioned above, | haven't really 
worried about aging or getting older. I’ve had 
a good life, a blessed one even and today am 
surrounded by those who love me. | welcome 
the changes and look forward to them. My only 
real concern about aging is dying. I'm not ready. 
| have this incredible lust for life and | want to 
continue this incredible adventure. Every day 
is a once in a lifetime experience. « 
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DEL LAGRAGE VOLCANO 


herm is a term that makes sense to me 


interview by Amos Mac 
photography by Del LaGrace Volcano 


Artist Del LaGrace Volcano, who grew up in California and moved to Europe for the 
first time in 1992, has spent the majority of his life creating work that explores genders 
that go way beyond the “LGBT spectrum.” Focusing a lot on genderqueer identities 
and intersex visibility, Volcano is a prolific visual artist with five published monographs 
under his skirt: The Drag King Book (1999), LoveBites (1991), Sublime Mutations (2000), 
Sex Works (2005), and Femmes of Power (2009). Last year was major with his first U.S. 
exhibition “Del LaGrace Volcano: A Mid-Career Retrospective” premiering at Leslie- 
Lohman Museum of Gay and Lesbian Art in New York City. 


I had the privilege of meeting up with Del via Skype while he was in London preparing 
for a symposium at Tate Modern in London. We gossiped about controversy, community 
support and ass-licking in the art world. 


Mauro Cabral 
Brussels, 2011 


Mauro is intersex and trans. He is one of the leading activists 
in both arenas in South America and is from Argentina. 
It's part of a series called Visthly Intersex.” 
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Del LaGrace Volcano 


As a gender variant artist how do you feel 
about the art world? Are you sick of an- 
swering the same questions about gender? 
That's my job, so no, | don’t get sick of that. 
When | was a student at the San Francisco Art 
Institute | saw how fucked up and elitist the art 
world was and | hated it then and | pretty much 
hate it now. There is still some part of me that 
believes in a meritocracy, you know, that good 
work should be rewarded and recognized, but 
it’s really so much more about where you went 
to school, who you know, whose ass you're will- 
ing to lick. It’s a good thing that my self-esteem 
is not wrapped up in how successful | am or 
am not in the high art world. 


Whatis your relationship to your identity art 
at this point in your career? 

I've done as much as I’m going to do on any kind 
of queer identity project, except for one which 
| still think is important and that’s called Visibly 
Intersex. | now have a collection of maybe 20 
to 25 intersex people who are willing to stand 
up and be visible. I'll continue with that project 
but I’ve done everything else and | don't want 
to do that kind of work anymore. 


| believe in crossing the line not just once but 
as many times it takes to build a bridge we can 
walk across. | don’t want to be the only star in 
the sky. | want to see other peoples work that 
inspires me. 


What led you to Europe? 

Love. Love and access to a certain kind of 
lifestyle that meant | could be an artist. Now 
that | live in Sweden it’s very different but | still 
manage. | haven’t had a “job” job in 22 years 
and that’s not because | make a lot of money 
doing what | do. It’s because I’m very good at 
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manipulating systems, but systems are getting 
harder to manipulate. 


You work with various mediums but what 
made photography your main medium? Did 
you choose it or did it happen naturally? 

| actually wanted to do film and | studied both 
film and photography. When | went to the Art 
Institute as a scholarship student in 1979 | didn’t 
have the money to do film. The only women I 
knew who were doing film were also selling their 
bodies and I'd already done that and didn’t want 
to do it any more. | could have done sex work 
and film, or | could have done photography. So 
| did photography. 


Do you remember the first trans person you~ 
photographed? 

Zach Nataf. Zach and | had collaborated on 
projects to do with black lesbian representation 
in the early ‘90s. When he asked me to photo- 
graph his transition | was deeply honoured. We 
worked together for two years and produced 
a lot of images but this is the only one that has 
been made public. | call it TransCock? because 
it was the first dick-clit | was to encounter and 
photograph, but far from the last. | like to think 
of it as being in conversation with Mappletho- 
rpe’s images of large black phalluses. It was 
also the beginning of Trans Genital Landscapes, 
a project consisting of FTM genitals as well as 
my own intersex/trans genitals. The project was 
shown along with headshots of FTMs. At that 
time (mid ‘90s) a lot of guys were stealth but 
still wanted to be part of the project—the part 
being genitals rather than faces. | also acted 
as the fluffer for some of the guys, which was 
fun. I’m not a fan of super realistic red, glisten- 
ing porno type shots and worked hard to de- 
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velop a more aesthetized image of dick-clits! 


Who is your style icon? 

Me! (Laughs) | like people who mix it up. My 
brother-in-law is a circus artist. Totally hetero 
but so comfortable in his masculinity, he can 
wear skirts, you know? We have a very similar 
fashion sense. Claude Cahun, the crossdress- 
ing, Jewish lesbian surrealist resistance fighter 
is my photographic and fashion icon. 


What do you feel is your most iconic im- 
age? | think of The Drag King Book cover 
image as something that really stands out 
in my mind. 

Because I've just been putting together images 
for the Tate gig, I'd say Jax Back and Jax Re- 
vealed, Matt and Eric and The 3 Graces, along 
with Cooper: King of the Hill, (The Drag King 
Book cover) are the ones the get reproduced 
and sold the most. I’ve been working with Po- 
laroid 665, a positive negative film for my ana- 
log Mamiya RB67 for years but only recently 
have used it to photograph myself—in a very 
new and disturbing, distinctly vulnerable and 
Unheroic manner. It feels like the polar opposite 
to working in digital, plus one can only find it on 
eBay, so it’s expensive and ever so precious. 


Can we talk about the LoveBites contro- 
versy? It was the ‘90s and certain spaces 
wouldn't sell the book because of the con- 
tent, or they would rip out certain pages 
before selling it? 

It's so funny because the lesbian wedding 
type picture—that was a controversial image! 
| guess | was lucky it got censored because of 
the attention I’m sure it would have otherwise 
never received. 


Was that one of the images that they tore 
out of the book in Canada? 

No, it was more of the cock sucking pictures 
and the so-called rape pictures, from the Ruff 
Sex series. They were so mild, even sweet, by 
today’s standards. It's hard to understand what 
all the controversy was about. 


Do you feel that your community supported 
your art at that time? 

| think | still am a bit sad at how little my queer 
community supported me and the work at the 
time. And at the same time there was support. I 
have a video made from a protest march about 
LoveBites being censored, starting at Silver Moon, 
a woman's bookstore to Gay's The Word, which 
had just fought a censorship battle for gay male 
sexually explicit material but refused to stock 
LoveBites, ending at Sister Rite, in north Lon- 
don a queer woman of color book shop. They 
were the only ones with the balls to say it like it 
really was: “We do not like your sadomasochist 
content.” Which | respected. The others were 
hiding their moral outrage behind the cloak of 
Obscene Publications Act. 


I’ve noticed that you use the word herm in 
your work and in your day to day life. 

Herm is a term that makes sense to me, even 
though | am well aware that many other inter- 
sex people are offended by being called her- 
maprodites or herms. | also call myself a herm- 
aphro-dyke, because there is no way | intend to 
disown my life as a radical dyke for 25+ years. 


A lot of people get upset over specific lan- 
guage. What would you say to people who 
want to police your language? 

Get over yourselves. | mean, please. | don’t 
care. My family in California, they often call me 
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(Following Spread) 
Gender Optional: The Mutating Self Portrait Transgenital Landscapes: Transcock | & Il 
London, 1999 Sublime Mutations, Konkursbuchverlag, 2000 


« 


“The image with the measuring tape is 'in conversation’ with both Mapplethorpe's 
me signifies the Lampry system grid devised by colonial anthropologists images of black men with big dicks and the culture at large which is obsessed 
to measure difference, particularly differences of race and sex. with penis size, particulary when it comes to men of African descent. The image 
From Delboy to Daddy Del, to Debby Would if She Could, they with the magnifying glass speaks to white male anxiety about penis size. Both 


are part of a larger series Transgenital Landscapes.” 


These images were created in just over four hours. The grid behind 


all represent people I have been in the past or could be in the future.” 
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Del LaGrace Volcano 


she. And it was funny because they were call- 
ing me “she” and [my partner] Matt “he” when 
people would often see “she” for Matt and 
“ne” for me. That said, | am more comfortable 
with he and am not a fan of third gender pro- 
nouns—for myself. 


In the mid ’90s | adjusted my gender rather 
than transitioned—and uncovered my inter- 
sex-i-ness. | quit hiding the fact that | wasn’t 
only female. At that time | really wanted people 
to use “he” because a couple of times being 
called “she” in public led to some unpleasant 
and violent situations. People needed a lot of 
practice. They still do. But today | never correct 
anyone. | never correct anyone for [my child] 
Mika although | usually call Mika “he”. | usually 
call my partner Matt, who is Mika’s birthpar- 
ent, “he” but not always. But to be absolutely 
honest my default is, Del the dude. | don’t walk 
around in my skirts and make-up everyday. 


Special occasions only? 

When | was queer-bashed in 2004 | lost a lot 
of my courage to be the good fairy that | am. 
On my website [www.dellagracevolcano.com] 
there’s a text called Leap Day about that. But 
now that | live in Sweden | feel marginally safer 
and have started to wear my skirts again. I've 


Fluid Fire 
Harry Nutt & Simon Turk, London, 1998 


“Harry & Simon are a queer couple who pass as a gay male couple but started their life 
together as an ostensibly straight couple. They've been together 14 years and have a company 
called Treecreepers which provides outdoor education for young people.” 
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also got a fashion label project in the works 
called House of Herm. 


At this point in your career do you feel the 
community supports you? 

Yes and no. Yes, | felt very supported [at Les- 
lie-Lohman Museum] in New York. Be e 
of the internet | get a lot of fan mail. It rea 


they were young or when they thought they 
were the only ones. Even if the first thing they 
saw was Sex and the City, and they saw Drax 
Kings, it’s that feeling of “On! I’m not alone! 
!'ve had so much of that. 


No, because queers don’t seem to buy books 
or collect art or invest in our own communi 
much. Instead we give what little money we 
have to drug/alcohol/entertainment cartels and 
complain about a $20 cover charge. I'm seri 
ously thinking of retiring these days because I’ 
tired. I’m tired of not being able to make a livi 
off of what | do. | still feel good, | love the 
I'm doing, but maybe I’m gonna take a break. | 
have a fantasy of being anorm, having a regular 
job that gives me money, but | think it’s too late. 
for that. | am happy being Mika’s MaPa and a 
nearly domesticated house herm. « 
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GET THE RIGHT TOOLS 
FOR THE JOB 


The Tool Shed has binders, packing gear, 
STP devices, harnesses, realistic dildos, 

pumps, books, DVDs & other 
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THE TOOL SHED 
An Erotic Boutique 
Milwaukee, WI 


www.toolshedtoys.com 
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